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6 A NY government that lives by the 
bomb will die by the germ.” 
This statement of a Red at the re- 
cent Congress of Intellectuals in 
New York is a rephrasing of Christ’s 
warning to those who take the 
sword. It has a savor of sour 
grapes: surely the Communist 
would have sung a different tune if 
Russia owned an atom bomb. But, 
in itself, the statement is timely and 
true. Any nation that attempts to) 
live by science alone or the power of 
technology is inviting disaster. 

In March the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology held a mid- 
century convocation on scientific 
progress. The distinguished schol- 
ars who participated were not lack- 
ing in reverence for technological 
achievements but they were uneasy 
about the future. Atom bombs and 
germ clouds could so easily be used 
for purposes of death and destruc- 
tion. As The New York Times said: 
“The time has come for a social ap- 
praisal of science. And appraisal 
was the function of the convoca- 
tion.” 

Winston Churchill was invited to 
deliver an address. Speaking in the 
Boston Garden, the Elder Statesman 


1949 


the Scientists 


expressed the unuttered hopes and 
fears of humanity in a perfect mas- 
terpiece of wordcraft and eloquence. 
His manner was genial and sympa- 
thetic enough and yet there was no 
doubt that he spanked certain bad 
boys of science for their poses and 
their pranks. Like 
Jacques Maritain, 
who spoke the fol- 
lowing day at M.L.T., 
the great British leader reproved 
those savants who believe in noth- 
ing but figures and sense data and 
who condemn spiritual or religious 
convictions. 

Churchill is a gigantic figure. He 
stands like a colossus midway be- 
tween two worlds, the old world be- 
fore 1914 and the new world of our 
time. Because he comes from a lost 
age, he is suspect in some British 
circles. “Behind him,” writes Re- 
becca West, “they see the towers 
and parks of the great houses which 
were the nerve centers of the old 
order: in him they fear the inso- 
lence which was the occupational 
disease of those who lived in the 
great houses.” Moreover, he has 
made his mistakes. He chided 
Chamberlain for his distrust of Rus- 


Maritain 
Concurs 
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sia at the time of the Munich pact, 
and we cannot forget that he was 
one of the signers of the pact at 
Yalta. He was Draconian in his 
treatment of the Irish and his pic- 
ture of the benevolent British navy 
is overdrawn. Yet, for all that, his 
batting-average has been phenom- 
enal: his long years of experience 
have mantled the Elder Statesman 
in a high degree of human om- 
niscience and imparted to him an 
uncanny gift of prophecy. 


Ix the speech at the Boston Gar- 
den, he proved once again that he is 
a literary titan destined for a spe- 
cial niche among the immortal 
phrase-makers. But, more impor- 
tantly, he suddenly loomed up be- 
fore the world as a magnificent phi- 
losopher of history. He reported on 
the achievements of the first fifty 
years of our century and that report 
was a luminous record of sporadic 
progress alternating with barbaric 
brutality but his conclusion was a 
vision of better days to come. He 
rejected uncompromisingly the ma- 
terialistic atheism that has cursed 
this scientific century and he came 
forward with a frank confession of 
the need of divine guidance for this 
confused world. 

The speech did not attract as 
much public attention as did some 
of his past addresses. It seems that 
the newsmen and 
commentators were 
waiting for some 
shocking or star- 
tling announcement with regard to 
the European situation. The com- 
ments made by columnists were di- 
rected almost entirely to those por- 
tions of the speech that dealt with 
the immediacies of the Russian situ- 
ation. Joseph and Stewart Alsop, 
for instance, said that the signifi- 


Alsops’ 
Fable 


cant passages came at the close of 
the talk. These passages dealt with 
the present prospects for war, and 
the columnists claimed that because 
of them, this speech “so generally 
regarded as no more than the peace- 
ful rich expression of an old lead- 
er’s philosophy, may later seem as 
definite a turning point as the all 
too prophetic speech at Fulton.” 

How blind the newsmongers are! 
This speech may well prove a 
turning point but not in the sense 
inferred. For some time the scien- 
tists have been listening to the rum- 
blings of a gathering storm of criti- 
cism: they may take decisive action 
after Churchill’s remarks. The talk 
that newsmen deemed an innocuous 
essay on philosophy dropped like a 
cloudburst upon the men of science. 
It was to outline their duties at this 
time that Churchill crossed the 
ocean, not to throw crumbs of news 
to reporters. 


Ix one respect undoubtedly this 
was the most important discourse 
delivered in the last hundred years. 
The relations between religion and 
science have been a source of con- 
troversy for centuries, but today 


more so than ever. Here at Boston 
was the greatest political leader of 
our time, more conversant with the 
ebb and flow of recent human his- 
tory than any other man, and yet he 
was calling a halt to scientific mate- 
rialism and at the same time salut- 
ing that supernaturalism which had 
long been a byword of derision in 
science-classrooms. 

As a prelude to his confession of 
faith, Churchill told his audience of 
the glorious sense of happy expec- 
tation at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. In that bright dawn of hope 
and confidence it was assumed that 
science would confer on mankind 


, 
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continual boons and blessings in the 
form of better meals, garments, 
shorter hours of labor and longer 
hours for play. It was felt that 
science could do it without help 
from any other source. He might 
have mentioned the 
fact that in founding 
the Royal Society, 
the members delib- 
erately decided to reject any col- 
laboration with those disciplines 
which would now be called the social 
sciences and the humanities. As 
Minister of the British Liberal Gov- 
ernment in 1906, Churchill thought 
that the golden age was at hand. 
But unfortunately, political 
thought created high fevers of na- 
tionalism in one country after an- 
other and science presented these 
jealously nationalistic states with 
new weapons such as the airplane 
and the submarine. Radio and the 
airplane expanded the outlook of 
mankind but did not advance mo- 
rality. Nursing the illusion that he 
was master of his world, man very 
soon became the victim of the im- 
morality which operated the new 
weapons. It was not science and\ 
technology that caused the First 
World War but rather greed and 


Came the 
Dawn 


ambition tempted by the gifts of/ 


science. 


‘Tete after that first world con- 
flict came the mistakes of Ver- 
sailles: the division of Europe into 
tiny, defenseless states; the harsh 
demands upon the impoverished 
people of Germany; the failure to 
strangle Bolshevism at the outset 
and to bring Russia into the family 
of European nations. Then fol- 
lowed the second great war of the 
century and now instead of living 
at peace, we are faced “by problems 
more dire than have ever confront- 
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ed Christian civilization, even in 
this twentieth century of storm and 
change.” 

The scientist too often dismisses 
the problems of the present crisis 
by belittling human nature with its 
greed and hatred and by claiming 
that human nature is none of his 
business. His job, he says, is to in- 
vent and to manufacture: let others 
worry about how the gadgets are 
used — whether for good or evil. 
Churchill admits that man is the 
“jest and riddle of the world” but 
nevertheless he warns scientists 
against underrating human nature. 
The human spirit has shown itself 
capable of mounting to the sublime 
above all material considerations. 
Unjust laws and propaganda may 
influence man’s thought and actions 
for a time but in- 
evitably the soul of 
man will be awak- 
ened by a_ spark 
“coming from God knows where.” 
Doctor Burchard, at the opening 
session of the convocation, had spo- 
ken with awe of “an approaching 
scientific ability to control men’s 
thoughts with precision.” Church- 
ill brushed such a possibility aside 
with a humorous and fervent hope 
that he would die before such a 
dream would be realized. 


Thought 
Control 


W: have heard scientists refer- 
ring to historians and literary men 
as useless luxuries and dispensable 
scholars. But Churchill hit straight 
from the shoulder at this haughty 
contempt. “No technical knowl- 
edge can outweigh knowledge of the 
humanities in the gaining of which 
philosophy and history will walk 
hand in hand.” Our morality, hon- 
or, principles of freedom and jus- 
tice, according to Churchill, “are far 
more precious to us than anything 
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which scientific discoveries could 
bestow.” 

These views of Churchill are very 
much in line with an address deliv- 
ered by Lewis Mumford recently at 
the centenary meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. He insisted on the 
primary importance of the humani- 
ties in the cultural program. The 
supreme question, according to 
Mumford, must always be: how 
much does this or that scientific in- 
strument further human life? If it 
does not promote human welfare, 
an atom pile for instance is as dis- 
reputable as a pinball game. Mum- 
ford says that the Whole Man, not 
the Power Man, the Mechanical 
Man, the Profit Man, must be the 
central actor in the new drama of 
civilization. This idea of restor- 
ing the person to a central place 
in our economy was not new to 
Cardinal Newman. He saw the 
dangerous deficiencies of any sys- 
tem that would produce “special- 
ists” and he maintained that the 
University should produce _ the 
“well-rounded” man, the good citi- 
zen of society. 


F nox a discussion of the part to 
be played by the humanities in our 
scheme of life, the British Leader 
then took up the question of re- 
ligion. No, it was 
not a medieval monk 
giving a sermon, it 
was a political real- 
ist who knew everything there is to 
know about war and blood and the 
nasty, crawling sins of the common 
people. “Life is a test and this 
world a place of trial. . . . However 
much conditions change, the su- 
preme question is how we live and 
grow and bloom and die, and how far 
each human life conforms to stand- 


Life Is 
a Test 


ards which are not wholly related 
to space or time.” His audience 
could not mistake his meaning. It 
was a condemnation of that nat- 
uralism that is rampant in our col- 
leges and which was voiced the very 
next day at M.I.T. by the atheist, 
Professor Walter Stace. 

Churchill said he was addressing 
his remarks to those who “enjoy the 
blessings and consolation of re- 
vealed religion” and also to those 
who face the mysteries of destiny 
alone. To all he asserted that Chris- 
tian ethics is still our highest guide, 
to guard it is our first interest, to 
fulfill our spiritual duty is vital to 
our survival. “Only by bringing it 
into perfect application can we hope 
to solve for ourselves the problems 
of this world and not of this world, 
alone.” 

Of course there will be those who 
will say that “Winnie” is a master 
salesman for the British Empire 
and that he knew his remarks 
would please the Americans. Yet, if 
he were dissembling, why should he 
attack the idolatry of science which 
is a conspicuously American sin 
and why rap the men of science on 
an occasion when praise would have 
been more welcome? 

I feel that he is utterly sincere. 
He sees so clearly the approaching 
catastrophe: he knows so well the 
bestiality, the cruelty of men and 
he is aware that only religion can 
tame them. He knows that the 
clever know-how of the men who 
make airplanes and atom bombs is 
not nearly as important in the final 
calculation as the hate in the hearts 
of those who direct these weapons. 


Tas masterly address of the great- 
est living orator is another evi- 
dence of the revival of interest in 
religion. So many feel that science 
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has disappointed them, has failed to 
offer them any security against the 
future! These wounded, weak peo- 
ple are looking to the Church as a 
source of strength. To them the 
Catholic Church is a miracle of sta- 
bility, a rock of ages in a weary 
world. Their interest in our Church 
is a challenge. How shall we meet 
it? 

Shall we offer them the solid, for- 
mal features of our Church that be- 
speak conservatism and orthodoxy? 
Is not the prestige of T. S. Eliot a 
proof of popular yearning for form 
in religion? Shall we point out to 
our inquiring friends the codified 
laws of our Church, the hierarchi- 
cal framework, the efficient chari- 
table and religious organizations? 
That is not what they are searching 
for: all that is external to the vital- 
ity of the Church. They are looking 
for the Divine Pres- 
ence in the sacra- 
ments and in the 
Indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost in the soul. The life of 
the Church is not something hard 
and stiff: it is something as fresh 
as the winds of spring, as powerful 
as the forces of nature and as new 
as magnolia buds. 


Fountain 
of Youth 


Our civilization seems old and 
haggard. Our Coney Island culture 
is about as vital as the dead leaves 
of autumn. But “Behold, I make all 


things new.” The Collect of Holy 
Saturday says “ ... let the whole 
world experience and see that what 
was fallen is raised up, what was 
old is made new, and all things are 
re-established through Him that 
gave them their first being. ... ” 
And on the day of our Lord’s Resur- 


rection, St. Paul’s Epistle tells us to 
purge out the old leaven. For the 
great good news of Baptism is that 
we are born again. St. Paul speaks 
of the new man after Baptism and 
St. Peter refers to the new people. 
All through the early Fathers you 
read of the newness of life that 
comes through Baptism. Justin, 
for instance, writes “... after the 
death of the Just we have blossomed 
into a new people.” 

We Catholics have been barking 
too much at the world, carping, 
criticizing, complaining. The world 
is too tragic today for criticism: it 
needs pity. Now is the time to in- 
fuse new life into it, spiritual life. 
No longer can we af- 
ford to restrict our 
devotion to our 
churches: under the 
pressure of spiritual vitality we 
should strike out in new directions, 
in new movements, in an exuber- 
ance of good and kindly deeds. We 
shall even include the machine in 
our spiritual program. 

There is no reason why we Cath- 
olics should stand in opposition to 
science and the products of tech- 
nology. We can look upon them 
and see they are good. They are, 
moreover, with us to stay: why at- 
tempt to turn back the hands of the 
clock? Maritain says: “A great deal 
of wisdom, a great deal of contem- 
plation will be required in order to 
render the immense technological 
developments of the emergent civi- 
lization truly human and liberat- 
ing.” It can be done if we are spir- 
itually alive. The old gods are dead. 
Destiny gives us a chance and a 
challenge to usher in a new age of 
the true God. 


Not Protest 
But Pity 





Thomas Merton 
Poet of the Contemplative Life 


By JAMES A. THIELEN 


OQ" oF the most remarkable fig- 
ures in current literature is 
Thomas Merton. This young poet, 
twelve years ago a pagan intellec- 
tual, is now living the ascetical life 
of the Christian contemplative. He 
is Frater M. Louis, studying for 
the priesthood with the Cistercian 
Order of Strict Observance, the 
Trappists, at their monastery in 
Gethsemani, Kentucky. 

That Merton has made, in so 
short a time, the transition from a 
life which was at least amoral to 
one which is wholly occupied with 
God, is in itself remarkable. What 
is even more surprising is that since 
entering the monastery in Decem- 
ber, 1941, Merton has had published 
by the secular press, three small 
volumes of poetry, the biography of 
a Trappistine nun, Exile Ends in 
Glory; an autobiography, The Seven 
Storey Mountain; and a volume of 
meditations, Seeds of Contempla- 
tion. In addition, he has written 
numerous articles for such maga- 
zines as Commonweal, Integrity and 
the Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 
Yet traditionally the Trappist is not 
permitted to write for general pub- 
lication! 

All of this, plus the fact that 
Merton’s poetry is of definite liter- 
ary merit, has made him the sub- 
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ject of much discussion, both in lit- 
erary circles and in the press. Many 
interesting reviews of his works 
have appeared, and readers of THE 
CATHOLIC WorLp will no doubt 
recall Will Lissner’s excellent ar- 
ticle, “Toast of the Avant-Garde: 
A Trappist Poet,” in this magazine 
for February, 1948. 


Bor WwuHatT has been most gener- 
ally overlooked, is why Merton 
writes. Of course we know that his 
work is of a religious nature, but 
what does this young monk of 
thirty-three have to say which is 
so very important that he has been 
permitted by his superiors to write 
so much while studying for the 
priesthood with the most rigidly as- 
cetical order in the United States? 

The answer to this question is 
actually rather easily found. Sim- 
ply stated it is this: No matter what 
Merton writes, whether it be a poem 
for the feast of St. Jude, or an essay 
on the Trappist life, his work 
sounds forth but one cry: the call 
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to man to leave the ways of the 
world and to enter into the One 
Reality through the doorway of con- 
templation. 

Truly to understand the man, 
then, and to appreciate his work 
fully, we must see his writings as 
a vivid portrayal of the contem- 
plative life in all its ascetical proc- 
esses of self-negation and simplifi- 
cation and in the passive wonder of 
contemplative prayer. 

This life devoted only to “knowl- 
edge” or love of God is shown in all 
its aspects in Merton’s most recent 
volume of poetry, Figures for an 
Apocalypse.1 By means of its verses 
we can follow Merton through the 
withdrawal from the world and 
worldly things, the “stripping of the 
old man with his deeds,” along his 
positive journey toward the distant, 
half-hidden goal of mystical or in- 
fused contemplation. But before do- 
ing this we should briefly mention 
how he came to make the terrific 
leap from unreligious student to 
Trappist monk. 


W: COULD, of course, merely re- 
mark that such a decision could be 
attributed only to the wonderful 
grace of God, and, in fact, neither 
Merton nor I would attempt to say 
that he would have done as he has 
without this grace. However, the 
action is understandable also in a 
more practical way. 

First of all, Merton, like too many 
of us today, had only a vague and 
hazy notion of God, of who and 
what He was. When, almost by ac- 
cident, he came across a copy of 
Etienne Gilson’s Spirit of Medieval 
Philosophy, with its definition of 
God as Pure Act, as “infinite Being, 
Who, Himself, transcends all our 
concepts,” he saw clearly, for the 

1 Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions. $2.50. 


first time, the validity and need of 
faith, since, “no idea of ours can 
adequately represent God and we 
should not allow ourselves to be 
satisfied with any such knowledge 
of God.” He then became pursued, 
almost obsessed, with the feeling of 
need for a fuller knowledge of this 
Being Whom he could never per- 
fectly know. 

This obsession led Merton relent- 
lessly, though by no means via the 
shortest route, to the conviction 
that he must give up the world and 
enter into a life whose whole pur- 
pose was to live with, to “know” 
God. And this, he discovered, could 
be done only by subjugating him- 
self completely to the will of God. 
He must, in short, practice the self- 
denial and contemplation of the 
ascetical life. 


Ano so he “fled without passport 
to the mountains” to join the Cis- 
tercians of Gethsemani. And now, 
from his new vantage point which 
lies: 


“. . . beyond the ways of the far 
ships 


Farther than the ways of fliers” 


he sees his old life with a new, clear 
vision. With eyes, “as clean as the 
September night,” he can view the 
ugly, useless existence of his for- 
mer days in its true hollowness. In 
the realization of the perfection of 
his new escape, he sees the shal- 
lowness of his ostrich-hidings in the 
untenable “old” life. 

Merton has truly “died” to his 
old world, “drowned in the shallow 
font” of Baptism. In the world to 
which he is now born there is no 
love for his former home, New York. 
He sees this city as she will be on 
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the day of her final destruction 
when tattered bridges lean down to 
catch “the sham brass of her 
sophisticated voice,” and flames out 
of the clouds “burn down her cari- 
ated teeth,” when lightnings “lance 
the black boils of Harlem and the 
Bronx.” Then the last embers will 
write her epitaph: 


“This was a city 
That dressed herself 
money. 
She lived four hundred years 
With nickles running in her 
veins... 


in paper 


“She was as callous as a taxi; 
Her high-heeled eyes were some- 
times blue as gin, 
And she nailed them, all the days 
of her life, 
Through the hearts of her-six mil- 
lion poor.” 


The citys “jeweled lights” no longer 
hold their allure. He has no con- 
tact with, nor need for, this sad 
world, “where flesh is drained in 
seas of candied poison.” His feel- 
ing for it is only one of pity. It is 
a place to be remembered in prayer, 
when he joins with the other moun- 
tain-dwellers in suppliant call to 
heaven, 


“Until our long Gregorian cry 
Bows down the stars’ Samaritan 
To rue the pity of so cruel a 
murder.” 


Sawn left his old world, and 
transferred his love for her passing 
pleasures to the infinitely more 
satisfying love for God, Merton be- 
gins diligently the labor of making 
himself worthy of his new Love. 
From the more or less negative ac- 
tion of denying the old way of life, 


he turns to a positive preparation 
for fully living the new. And this 
making ready is found in active as- 
ceticism. His life must be ordered 
to that simple, humble plane on 
which his whole being must dwell 
if he is to receive the highest joys 
of contemplation. Like the cater- 
pillar he is building his cocoon, 
making his body a quiet resting 
place for the soul on which God 
would work His perfecting beauty: 


“See with what zeal they wrestle 
off their ancient, tawny life 
And fight with all their might to 
end their private histories 
And lock their days in the cocoon.” 


In the “pathless wood” of his new 
and still strange world, Merton 
struggles with the physical barriers 
to complete simplicity: 


“Wounding our limbs with prayers 
and Lent, 
Shooting the traitor memory 
And throwing away our guns...” 


He disarms his flesh through work, 

mortification and prayer in the 

place where, 

“. . . monks come in with eyes as 
clean as the cold sky 

And axes under their arms, 

Still paying out Ave Marias 

With rosaries between their bleed- 
ing fingers. 


And in this hard and simple life he 
finds an order and a harmony. With 
eyes newly aware of the fresh beau- 
ties of nature which are all about 
him, he sees manifested the wonders 
of his new Lover. In the unthinking 
obedience of God’s creatures to His 
laws, he learns the lessons of blind 
confidence and complete humility. 
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And all about him the monks labor 
in their “barns and ordered yards,” 
and he hears the “harmony of their 
various work.” 


W uex THIS work is finished, dur- 
ing the long night hours of watch- 
ing, he kneels in the bare, cold 
grandeur of the chapel and tastes 
there, in treasured moments, the 
deep wonder of silent prayer. Thus 
he climbs the rugged path, while, 
“. .. all the hours, our steps, 
Pray us our way to the high top 
with silent music from the 
clouds.” 


| 
Until, from the holy air of this hard, 
beautiful place, he can speak with a 
simple confidence that brings an al- 
most resentful envy to the heart of 
the man still caught in the snares 
of the world: 


“Shall I speak plain against the sun? 
Or sing together with the comic- 
operas of the sea? 
We have refused the reward, 
We have abandoned the man-hunt. 
But when the contest is over 
We shall inherit the world.” 


But still Merton is not satisfied. 
High above on the supra-rational 
plateau lies his longed-for goal, the 
passive wonder of infused contem- 
plation, the miracle of God’s grace 
working on the perfectly simple 
soul. Before he can be ready for 
his God, he must also achieve an in- 
tellectual simplification. The mind 
must be mortified for when we fol- 
low our own mental processes, 


“Creeping like beasts between the 
mountain’s feet 

We look for laws in the Arabian 
dust. 


“Logic has ruined us, 
Theorems have flung their folly at 
us, 
Economy has left us full of swords 
And all our blood is gone.” 


W:. CANNOT know our God through 
our own mental processes, we can- 
not catch Him in our words, for: 


“Words were not made to dress 
such lightning 

And thought cracks under the 
pressure of that thunder 

When your most learned, mad 

And immaculate indignation 


“Sunders with its meteors the dark- 
ness of our classic inte!lection.” 


We must, like St. Peter the Hermit, 
be slain through the center of our 
wits, before we can pass, 


“... through the obvious door 
Too real for us to find.” 


And so, to know the infinite scope 
of God’s pure simplicity, we must 
reach the state of the hermit saint, 
“asking no more questions and 
wanting no secret.” Then can we 
die to the world of concept “on the 
cross of our humility,” until, 


“The genuine steps, the obvious 
degrees 

The measured cart-ways and the 
fields we trod all day 

And the tunes of the clattering 
shops, 

Even the songs that crowned the 
highest hill 

Find us no longer beggars for their 
petty coin. 

We've left the stations of the men- 
dicants 

And the ways of the workaday 
saints.” 
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meg all this period of prepara- 
tion, of simplification, Merton 
feels the white flame of God’s love 
playing about him. And sometimes, 
in the deep, quiet moments of 
contemplative prayer, the flame 
touches his heart: 


“This is the way our hearts take 
flame 

And burn us down, on pyres of 
prayer, with too much glory.” 


As his nature poises and points 
toward God, God’s love: 


“Delivers us from measure and 
from time, 
Melts all the barriers that stop our 
passage to eternity 
And solves the hours our chains.” 


Still the sweet moments are but 
a taste of the joys which Merton’s 
soul would know. Still he yearns 
for higher summits of love and 
prayer: 


“... take us to the secret tents, 

The sacred, unimaginable taber- 
nacles 

Burning upon the hills of our 
desire!” 


He is standing yet on the doorsill, 
he waits on the rim of impossible 
shores. He would know the heights 
reached by St. John the Baptist as 
he prepared himself in the desert 
for his great task: 


“When shall we have to eat the 
things that we have barely 
tasted? 

When shall we have our own vast 
loneliness’s holy honeycomb?” 


God works and grows in the trans- 


forming of his soul, planting the 
green blades of his new life. But 
Merton waits restlessly for the har- 
vest of perfect love and cries: 


“Oh, long before the June, if I but 
could 
I would begin to count my loads of 
grain.” 


Mearon’s whole being is absorbed 
in a relentless searching for the 
highest possible knowledge of God. 
He is the hunter stalking his prey. 
And yet, he realizes that God’s love 
follows him, too, and that it is his 
own imperfection that bars their 
meeting. He speaks of 


“... God, God 
The One I hunt and never cap- 
ture.” 


Yet he knows that when this seizing, 
this catching does occur, it is God 
Who has captured the capturer. 
And when the hunt is over, it is the 
hunter, now the prey of God’s re- 
lentless love, who finds his great- 
est joy in his defeat, when, 


“Seized in the talons of the terrible 

Dove, 

The huge, unwounding Spirit, 

We suddenly escape the drag of 
earth 

Fly from the dizzy paw of gravity 

And swimming in the wind that 
lies beyond the track 

Of thoughts and genius and of 
desire, 

Trample the white, 
stratosphere.” 


appalling 


Merton’s contemplative climb is 
ended only when the all-powerful 
Dove carries him, His prisoner, to 
the ground which he would reach. 
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A Connecticut Yankee of 
Our Lady’s Court 


By ELiIzaBETH P. WALSH 


HIS Is an account of the life and 

work of William Thomas Walsh 
written by request. The readers of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD can, perhaps, 
be counted as his friends; certainly 
that is true of the editorial staff who 
have published his work over a 
period of twenty-three years and 
who have been ever most generous 
with their help and encouragement. 
I therefore attempt this sketch in 
that spirit of trust which is one of 
the necessary ingredients of friend- 
ship, using facts which are, for the 
most part, already of public record, 
but which previously have not been 
brought together. 

The opinion I hold of my father’s 
writing has no real value because I 
am too prejudiced in his favor to 
make an objective judgment; I can, 
however, describe how he worked. 
Equally worthless is my estimate of 
his personality. I can only say that 
he was one of the very few, in my 
experience, who practiced what he 
preached and that his mind, char- 
acter, and faith are reflected clearly 
and accurately in his work. 

Looking back over the past I am, 
of course, influenced a great deal by 
what I saw and remembered as a 
child. Children often miss the es- 
sential and the significant and are 





William Thomas Walsh corrected history 
and vitalized it in masterpieces such as 
Philip II. One who knew him best tells of 
his love for music and friends and describes 
other traits of his warm personality. 





vividly impressed by what is incon- 
sequential. For example, the inci- 
dent I can recall most clearly of a 
week-end spent at the MacDowell 
Colony when my father was work- 
ing on Isabella of Spain, is not what 
he was doing nor the details of my 
conversations with E. A. Robinson 
or Thornton Wilder, nor even, such 
is the insensibility of the young, the 
exquisite hospitality of Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell, but, strangely enough, the 
fact that a historian named Nevins 
arose at five o’clock the morning I 
left and gravely presented me with 
a banana to eat on my way home. 

If, then, this account from _a 
daughter’s point of view contains 
such trivialities, they must not be 
regarded as having been of similar 
importance to my father who, no 
doubt, saw his own life in a wholly 
different light. 


Auewe a week before my father’s 
death we sat beside his bed in the 
hospital, composed and matter-of- 
fact as he wished us to be, although 
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we knew the end was near. We had 
been cautioned by the doctors not 
to let him talk too much, which 
meant that we had to guide conver- 
sation in such a manner as to carry 
the burden of it ourselves. On this 
occasion he asked, as he sometimes 
did, what was going on in the world, 
although mundane affairs were cer- 
tainly not then of primary concern 
to him. With the world in its pres- 
ent condition, it was often difficult 
to know what to relate. The out- 
come of the trial of Cardinal Minds- 
zenty, for instance, would have up- 
set and depressed him, as would the 
hate-filled statements of innumera- 
ble politicians on the necessity of a 
third world war. 

Rapidly I discarded subject after 
subject from the press of that day, 
and with every intention of interest- 
ing and consoling him I fell back 
rather lamely on a music review of 
the Bach Chaconne I had read in 
the evening paper. The effect, 
however, was not what I expected. 
The reason for this is explained by 
an incident of the past. 


W nex my father was a young re- 
porter on a Waterbury newspaper, 
he was assigned to interview Fritz 
Kreisler, then at the peak of his 
career as a violinist. My father had 
begun study of the violin at the age 


of nine, having discovered by 
chance an old fiddle while helping 
his father clean out the attic of their 
house, and by this time had become 
an accomplished amateur himself. 
The interview was, accordingly, a 
rare privilege. 

Kreisler had given a concert that 
day and had played the Bach 
Chaconne. After hearing his flaw- 
less performance, my father de- 
cided he would master the Chaconne 
if it took him a lifetime. During 


the interview Kreisler was simple 
and direct. He answered questions 
patiently, although he was very 
tired, and even offered some point- 
ers on the technique of fiddling. At 
the end he invited my father to ac- 
company him on the walk he 
habitually took as an inducement to 
sleep. It was a rainy evening. The 
young reporter and the great musi- 
cian walked the dark streets to- 
gether in silence for an hour. 

With his customary determina- 
tion my father began practicing the 
Chaconne. Twenty-five years later 
he was still working on it. Many a 
night we children went to sleep to 
the rhythm of its intricate contra- 
puntal phrases. To everyone with 
a relative sense of perfection it 
seemed he had mastered it, but he 
was never satisfied. 

Now that he was ill, I knowing 
this, grasped at the subject of the 
Chaconne. I described the manner 
in which the musician had handled 
it, remarking that he had seemed to 
agree with my father’s ideas of in- 
terpreting it. “But,” I added, “I 
know that he did not play it as well 
as you do.” 

I expected a quizzical smile in 
recognition of the clumsy compli- 
ment, and perhaps even a grateful 
look. Instead, into my father’s face 
came a great sadness. After a mo- 
ment he said, “I’ll never be able to 
finish the Chaconne.” 


Music, of course, was only one of 
the many things my father loved, 
yet, in a sense, it was an essential 
part of his life. Musicians of all 
sorts were drawn into our orbit by 
the greatest of mutual bonds out- 
side the Mystical Body, and I can 
scarcely remember an evening when 
our house was not filled with the 
sound of that happy art. 
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My father was born in Water- 
bury, Connecticut, on September 11, 
1891, the son of William Thomas 
and Elizabeth Bligh Walsh. His 
grandparents came to this country 
from Galway in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. He always 
spoke of his father, who died in 
1928, with the greatest reverence 
and respect. His mother, a woman 
of great character, and his lovely 
sister, Evelyn, live in Waterbury 
now. 

When my father was fourteen 
years old, he began to view the ad- 
vantages of an education with a 
questioning eye, a common enough 
occurrence in a boy, even in one who 
thought nothing of fiddling three or 
four hours at a stretch, and who had 
read the entire Bible, all the plays 
of Shakespeare, and a good dose of 
Henty besides, which, incidentally, 
poisoned his mind against the very 
period of history he was later to de- 
fend. My grandfather, a wise man 
who realized the folly of wasting 
words, obtained a job for his son 
that summer in a Waterbury fac- 
tory. Two months of winding 
watches for ten hours a day were 
much more convincing than any ar- 
gument. 


By the time he was sixteen my 
father had become a full-time news- 
paper reporter on the evening shift 


after high school. To my mind 
this was rather an extraordinary 
achievement. Peddling newspapers 
after school, he had been offered ten 
cents an inch for news he might 
pick up on his paper route. His 
weekly space, carefully measured 
and calculated in the kitchen with 
the help of his sister, began to earn 
more for him than some of the regu- 
lar reporters were getting. Hence 
his elevation to that rank. 


At Yale College, where he ma- 
jored in philosophy, my father eked 
out a scholarship by waiting on 
table. However, by his junior year 
he found himself in demand as a 
tutor and was also appointed rep- 
resentative of the Associated Press 
to handle Yale news. He lost the 
A. P. job, unfortunately, during his 
senior year, but, as he himself said, 
for just and sufficient reason. He 
had taken my mother, then a stu- 
dent at Radcliffe, to a football game 
which he was covering for the A. P. 
Enchanted by her company, he for- 
got to turn in his copy, a crime of 
the first magnitude for a reporter. 

While at Yale, he conducted the 
college symphony orchestra, which 
was both a matter of pride and of 
great enjoyment. I have also heard 
him mention more than once the 
good German beer which one could 
then find in New Haven. As for my 
father’s opinion of the effect of some 
of the courses at an institution like 
Yale on the mind of a Catholic, that 
is indicated in one of his articles, 
“Brother Juniper to Mrs. Murphy,” 
which appeared in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor p of 1935 under the form of a 
letter to Mrs. P. Leffingwell Murphy, 
in which he advises her that if she 
sends her son to Calvin Updike 
Preparatory School or to Yale, bar- 
ring a miracle, he will lose his faith. 


how his graduation from Yale, 
my father rejoined the staff of the 
Waterbury Republican. He covered 
politics, giving straightforward, 
forceful accounts of the news in 
that field. A fellow reporter has 
written: “Some of his news stories 
were near classics. Often recalled 
is his account of the unforgettable 
meeting of the local board of alder- 
men when Daniel Farrington (its 
president) urged on the city fathers 
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to wiser administration of affairs in 
the blunt phrase, ‘Use your bean, 
gentlemen.’” As a device for re- 
porting local byplay, my father cre- 
ated two imaginary characters 
named Hank Applebutter and Peleg 
Peppercorn. These two gentlemen 
held forth on the porch of the Fla- 
mingo Hotel surrounded by a cote- 
rie of followers who shared in their 
discussions and drank beer. 

My mother had also joined the 
staff of the Republican. In 1914 my 
parents were married and went to 
Philadelphia where my father was 
employed on the Public Ledger. 
The Philadelphia interlude was a 
pleasant one, mainly because of a 
congenial group of young intellec- 
tuals, among whom were Philip 
Loeb, the actor, and William C. Bul- 
litt, then a fellow reporter on the 
Ledger. 1 have often heard my par- 
ents reminisce about those days 
when my father would breakfast on 
mince pie and roquefort cheese after 
a night’s work on the paper, walk- 
ing afterwards all the way home to 
save the nickel subway fare. When 
a guest came for dinner the one 
small rug in my parents’ possession 
would be put under the visitor’s 
place at the table to suggest an illu- 
sion that the whole room was car- 
peted. 

From Philadelphia we moved to 
Farmington, Connecticut, and my 
father worked on The Hartford 
Times. In 1916 he was sent as a cor- 
respondent to the Mexican border 
to cover General Pershing’s punitive 
expedition against Pancho Villa. 
The high light of this experience 
was an interview with General 
Calles whose ability and ambition 
were correctly estimated by my fa- 
ther. In a dispatch to The Times 
he predicted that Calles would un- 
doubtedly be president of Mexico in 


a few years, if he did not meet a 
violent death in the meantime. This 
prophecy was fulfilled in 1924 when 
Calles succeeded Obregon. 


Soon after his return from Ari- 
zona my father gave up his news- 
paper job to work in Farmington 
with Winchell Smith, the distin- 
guished play-doctor and director. 
Here was a wonderful opportunity 
for a young man who cherished the 
ambition to write—maybe to write 
plays. However, rising prices and 
an increasingly large family made 
it necessary for my father to seek a 
more lucrative position. He started 
his teaching career in the Hartford 
high school and to make both ends 
meet reported at night for The Hart- 
ford Post. Later he was appointed 
Fuel Administrator of the Hartford 
district. 

At the close of the war in 1919 an 
opening on the faculty of Roxbury 
school in Cheshire, Connecticut, of- 
fered him more time for writing as 
the classes were small with few pa- 
pers to correct, and the vacations 
long. However, the housing short- 
age presented a problem then as it 
does today. My parents asked us 
to pray to Our Lady for a house, 
since the only available one in 
Cheshire was owned by a woman 
who refused to accept tenants with 
children. One of my sisters added 
a petition for windows like those in 
the Cathedral in Hartford although 
my parents pointed out that a plain 
house was all we could expect. 
Suddenly the woman with the 
prejudice against children changed 
her mind, and when we took pos- 
session of our new home, we dis- 
covered two large stained glass 
windows of blue, rose and gold. 
Subsequently we learned that these 
windows had been stolen from the 
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Yale Memorial Chapel by the build- 
ing contractor who went to prison 
for the theft. 

The fourteen years spent in 
Cheshire were productive. During 
this period my father was especial- 
ly indebted to Father Gillis, who 
took what must be described as a 
fatherly interest in his work, and 
for whom my father had a great 
personal affection. Many articles, 
short stories and informal essays 
were written and in 1926 Father 
Gillis published the first poem. Two 
novels and a play on Christopher 
Columbus were done, and a Passion 
play in verse was completed. This 
has been produced by several ama- 
teur theater groups and university 
drama clubs. Father Talbot, an- 
other dear friend, and at that time 
editor of America, knowing of the 
play based on the life of Columbus, 
very kindly arranged a meeting be- 
tween my father and McBride, the 
publisher, who was looking for a 
biography of Isabella of Spain. A 
contract was made and after eight- 
een months of research and writing 
the book was ready for publication. 


Ix spite of a heavy schedule of 
teaching and writing, my father 
spent a great deal of time with his 
family. He taught us to swim, to 
ride, to skate, and to play tennis. 
Both my pdrents enjoyed doing all 
these things with us. Cheshire is a 
little village in a valley surrounded 
by ranges of blue hills, and often we 
as a family walked in these hills. 
We had quite a large vegetable gar- 
den and were proud of my father’s 
green thumb, for which he thanked 
St. Patrick whom he held respon- 
sible for his success with melons, 
strawberries, and tomatoes, not to 
mention the corn and Kentucky 
Wonder beans. It was a full life. 
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The money earned from articles 
was applied to the coal bill, but 
checks in payment for verse were 
befittingly set aside for pleasure. 

In his research on the sixteenth 
century my father learned that the 
childless Spanish kings prayed to 
St. Teresa of Avila for an heir to 
the throne, and that invariably 
when they did so, the prayer was 
answered. My parents, who were 
over forty at this time, had four 
daughters but their only boy had 
died in infancy soon after we came 
to Cheshire. Seeing no reason why 
St. Teresa should restrict her favor 
to her own countrymen, and trust- 
ing that she would listen with equal 
generosity to a twentieth - century 
American, my father promised to 
write her biography if she would 
send himason. A year later, on the 
feast of St. Teresa in 1932, my 
brother was born and was named 
after St. Peter of Alcantara who aid- 
ed the great Spanish mystic in her 
reform of the Carmelite order. 
From that time St. Teresa was a 
kind of loving, though sometimes 
stern, godmother to our family. 


Tn summer following Peter’s 
birth we went to New York. Father 
Talbot again, as so many times be- 
fore, played the role of good angel 
by introducing my father to Mother 
Grace Dammann, the late president 
of Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart. To this great and be- 
loved woman my father owed more 
than I can relate here. It suffices, 
perhaps, to say that, during the 
years he spent at Manhattanville as 
professor of English, he was to ac- 
complish his most important and 
difficult work: Out of the Whirl- 
wind (1935), Philip II (1937), Lyric 
Poems (1939), Characters of the In- 
quisition (1940), Saint Teresa of 
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Avila (1943), and Our Lady of 
Fatima (12‘7). On _ retirement 
from teaching in 1947 he wrote a 
biography, Saint Peter the Apostle, 
published last October, and recast 
into prose his verse-play on the Car- 
melites of Compiégne under the title 
Citizens of Heaven. 

My father chose as subjects for 
his biographies pivotal figures in 
history of whom, in the English lan- 
guage, no complete or coherent 
study had been made. That the life 
of Philip II. needed to be written, 
for example, is shown by the fact 
that he found the leaves of Volume 
III. of the only reliable contempo- 
rary account of Philip, that of 
Cabrera de Cordoba, uncut after 
fifty-four years of accessibility in 
the Library of Congress. Likewise, 
when working on the life of Isabella 
in the Yale University library, he 
was the first to cut the leaves of Vol- 
ume II. of Bernaldez’ Historia de los 
reyes catdlicos. 

He tried to portray these histori- 
cal characters as they appeared to 
their contemporaries, and sought 
the perspective of their own times 
on the problems they had to face. 
To do this he went to primary 
sources, whatever the difficulty. 
While preparing Isabella he learned 
Spanish, performing that considera- 
ble task merely as a supplementary 
item in his great labor. 


H: began all work with fervent 
prayer that what he accomplished 
would be for the glory of God and 
that our Lady would give him her 
especial aid. He did much of his 
research in the stacks of the Colum- 
bia University library, disappear- 
ing from sight for days and subsist- 
ing, as far as we could discover, on 
an occasional sandwich when he 
came to a pause in his work. His 


notes were made on index cards, 
eight by ten, and although his hand- 
writing looked like a scrawl, they 
were carefully exact. 

When research was complete, the 
outlining of the book began. My 
father constructed a work of non- 
fiction as if it were a novel or a play. 
He applied the art of fiction to his- 
tory in the arrangement of the ma- 
terial and in the development of the 
characters, planning incidents with 
an eye to suspense and dramatic 
effect, but not allowing the slight- 
est deviation from fact nor resort- 
ing to any sort of fictionizing. 

The actual writing was slow and 
leisurely when he started a book, 
and his routine very regular. Hav- 
ing assisted at daily Mass, he got to 
his desk by nine, had a light lunch 
at two, and, after an additional hour 
or so of correction or rewriting, usu- 
ally took a walk or went for a swim. 
A thousand words was a good day’s 
work. Clarity was his first aim in 
style and to attain it often he would 
write a passage six or seven times. 
As a book grew bulky and took 
shape, he worked more feverishly, 
sometimes until midnight as if he 
could not tear himself away from it. 

The completion of a book left him 
exhausted for at least six months. 
As he recovered from fatigue he 
would usually turn to fiction, drama 
or verse, finding much more delight 
in working in these forms than in 
the field of fact. For fiction or 
drama he drew on personal experi- 
ence, and it was always interesting 
to watch him transmute it into en- 
tirely new material by the strange 
alchemy known only to artists. 


| = writing the life of St. 
Teresa my father lost interest in 
political or secular subjects which, 
in his eyes, palled before the gran- 
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deur and the heroism of sanctity. 
He intended to write several other 
biographies of saints who, living in 
crucial phases of history, decisively 
changed the course of events. The 
misinterpretation of the message of 
Fatima disturbed and depressed 
him and he planned to write it. 
He felt that the Fatima devotion 
was being used in a hate campaign 


against Communism and that such 
hatred was contrary to the wishes 
of our Lady who has asked of Cath- 
olics not the slaughter of the world, 
but its salvation through prayer, 
penance and good example. If he 
had any regrets when the last hour 
came, it was this misunderstanding 
of her whose champion he had al- 
ways tried to be. 


To the Blessed Virgin Mary in the Rain 


By GERVASE TOELLE, O.CARM. 


Lar, my window looks across this city 


And weeps with you, 


Weeps with unthinkable pity. 


Nobody calls you 


Mother now; nobody heeds. 


Your sons and gilded daughters 

Tell secrets (by night their dreams) to the 
rumorous bamboo trees; 

Play on the beach of shoreless waters, 

Mourning and weeping in this vale of tears. 


Something is dead (they know) 


On the earth 


Which will not rise again; 


Something is drowned 


In the deep waters of the world. 


Come, Lady, to this watery grave, this world; 


Come from above: 


The wide world weeps for you, Lady, 
With your waterspears of love. 
Nobody calls you Mother now; 
Nobody calls you, Mother. 





The Catechism of the Lie 


By HERMANN BORCHARDT ~ 


Part I. 


N CONSIDERING the factors which 
contributed most to our winning 
the war and losing the peace, we 
can see that the fundamental error 
of our foreign policy was this: 
“Soviet Russia must be kept in the 
fold at all costs, else there will be 
no durable peace.” Our policy- 
framers were unable to distinguish 
between our natural and our un- 
natural, accidental Allies. In order 
to keep the latter in the fold, they 
sacrificed not only the solemn 
promises made in the Atlantic Char- 
ter but our natural Allies as well— 
the Baltic peoples, the Poles, the 
Serbs, the Chinese. For the same 
purpose they contributed to the dis- 
integration of the British, Dutch 
and French empires, thus weaken- 
ing these natural Allies to the point 
where their friendship is of little 
practical value. 

We were startled in February, 
1947, by the news from the British 
Foreign Office that Britain had al- 
ready confessed its inability to pre- 
vent Soviet Russia from invading 
the Mediterranean area and the 
Near East via Turkey and Greece. 
The Roosevelt gamble broke down 





In the wake of our genuine American sol- 
diers came certain “bespectacled progres- 
sives” whose lies cleared the way for the 
Reds of Europe. 





one month later when the Truman 
doctrine was announced and inter- 
preted in George Kennan’s article, 
“The Containment of Soviet Power.” 
In turn, this “containment policy” 


broke down with a crash when the 
Soviet power defeated Chiang Kai- 
shek and occupied Northern China 
in January, 1949. What the Left- 
ists in our federal agencies worked 
so feverishly to achieve has now 
been accomplished: we stand iso- 
lated without one strong and reli- 
able Ally against the irreconcilable 
enemy., The Atlantic Pact gives us 
the aid of well-meaning but very 
weak nations. 

How happy we should be if we 
could still place all of Europe, Tur- 
key and the Arab countries under 
British protection. This is no long- 
er possible. The great lie brought 
about the downfall of the British 
Empire. In fact, it was not one lie 
that was responsible: it was a co- 
ordinated system of untruths 


Hermann Borchardt, well known to readers of this magazine, 
devotes his time to free-lance writing and is at pres- 
ent working on a philosophical treatise on immortality. 





THE CATECHISM OF LIFE 


preached to American citizens since 
September, 1941, by press, radio, 
films, and the Office of War Infor- 
mation, with the insistence and fer- 
vor of a new religion. 


Tue MAIN points of this “Cate- 
chism of the Lie” were as follows: 

1. The Bolshevik system of undis- 
guised terror is not very different 
from our system. The disadvan- 
tages of terror are compensated for 
by a great advantage, economic se- 
curity. There are no free men in 
Russia but neither are there any 
unemployed. 

2. The Bolshevik terror system is 
a legal government operating on a 
pattern of streamlined democracy. 

3. Capitalism and Communism 
are not antagonistic. They are pro- 
gressive stages on man’s road to 
freedom, Capitalism being the 
earlier and now outmoded stage. 
Under Communism there is no fear 
of the abuses of reactionary Capi- 
talism. 

4. Soviet expansion is desirable 
because it contributes to the de- 
struction of British, French and 
Dutch imperialism and breaks the 
deadly grip of Wall Street. More- 
over, the expansion into Eastern 
Europe and China will liberate these 
countries from unsanitary- living 
and from religion and will give them 
modern plumbing and television. 

5. “Balance of power” and mili- 
tary alliances which might check 
Red invasions are obsolete. The 
“United Nations” should be estab- 
lished to counteract the foreign pol- 
icy of Wall Street. 

6. Confidential documents must 
not be stolen except from the files 
of Capitalistic governments. Who- 
ever denounces such expropriations 
to the Wall-Street-police is to be 
called a traitor and a syphilitic. 


This all sounds like a joke but 
unfortunately it is not. It is not 
fiction but stern fact. Read, for in- 
stance, a lengthy article in Look 
(Sept. 2, 1947) by Pearl Buck. This 
Nobel prize winner attempts to ex- 
plain the cruel treatment of peas- 
ants and their annihilation by “pro- 
gressive-minded intellectuals”: the 
urban progressives, it seems, can- 
not stand the dirt, backwardness 
and religious superstitions of the 
peasants. This revealing article 
should be reprinted because it re- 
flects with great accuracy the Com- 
munists’ mortal hatred of the peas- 
antry which dates back to Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels. 

If these points in the “Catechism 
of the Lie” did not motivate the 
framers of our foreign policy, can 
anyone answer the following ques- 
tions? Why were we told that 
Stalin was our “gallant Ally” while 
he was leagued with the enemy who 
sank our ships? Why did he flirt 
with his German enemies by creat- 
ing a “German Officers’ Union” and 
by transforming the German war- 
prisoners into a Red army designed 
to drive us out of Europe? Why 
were we told that the puppet gov- 
ernments in Warsaw, Bucharest, 
Sofia and Belgrade consisted of 
agrarian reformers and progressive 
democrats? Why were we told that 
the Chinese Red leaders were harm- 
less agrarian reformers? 


I- THE “Catechism of the Lie” did 
not dominate the thinking of our 
top officials, why did we reject 
Churchill’s plan to attack Hitler’s 
empire from the South through Al- 
bania, Yugoslavia and Greece? Was 
it because Anglo-American troops 
in Bucharest, Sofia, Belgrade and 
Vienna would be embarrassing to 
Red ambitions? We were told that 
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Czechoslovakia was a Western de- 
mocracy and yet it was in Prague 
that Moscow agents decided, long 
before the coup d’état, upon the cre- 
ation of a great South Slav Soviet 
empire and the spoliation of Greece. 
What was behind the signing of the 
Potsdam agreement of August, 
1945, intended to drive seventy mil- 
lion defeated people into the arms 
of the world plunderer? Did we rob 
the Italians of Trieste, of their fleet, 
of their colonies for the same rea- 
son that made us betray the Chi- 
nese, the Poles, the Serbs, and to 
crowd sixty-five million Japanese 
on four rocky islands so that they 
might starve to death or submit to 
Moscow? 


In ORDER to realize how effectively 
“The Catechism of the Lie” did 
work, let us remember that Com- 
munism did not exist on the Euro- 
pean continent at the end of the 
war. It had been stamped out by 
Franco in Spain, by Mussolini in 
Italy, by Hitler in Germany, and in 
northern France by the Nazi occu- 
pation troops, while Pétain and 
Laval were disposing of remnants 
in the south. Came the Normandy 
landings in 1944 and in the wake 
of our genuine American soldiers 
followed the “modern democrats.” 
They were a swarm of bespectacled 
progressives wearing American uni- 
forms, most of whom were firmly 
resolved to support the “patriots” 
of the various countries and to ham- 
mer the “Catechism of the Lie” into 
the backward-minded peoples of 
Europe. 

Yes, there were “patriots” in 
France and Italy who called them- 
selves “partisans.” When the Ger- 
mans were gone, these fellows 
armed themselves with rifles, pis- 
tols, sticks, and red paint which 
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they used for smearing threats 
against “collaborators” on house 
walls during the night. The next 
day they began their persecution of 
all persons suspected of anti-Com- 
munism in the small and sleepy 
towns of northern Italy and France. 
Our Office of War Information, our 
press and radio rejoiced at the re- 
awakening of “political life” in 


Western Europe. 


Tit MACABRE reign of terror did 
not go unnoticed back home in 
America. Good Americans in the 
early fall of 1944 flooded Congress 
with letters of protest as soon as 
the first reports arrived that French 
“patriots” had driven French wom- 
en naked through the streets, with 
their hair cut off, in punishment for 
their friendliness to German sol- 
diers. Some of these letters, which 
I had an opportunity to read, point- 
ed out that these so-called “patriots” 
in France and Italy were led by 
Communists and that these acts of 
terror against peaceful citizens were 
not the result of moral indignation 
but were intended as intimidation 
to let the citizens know that the 
Reds were their masters. Further- 
more, these acts were meant to con- 
firm the totally unfounded rumors 
spread by our press and radio to 
the effect that an “irresistible trend 
to the Left” prevailed in Europe 
and Asia. The letters demanded 
that American military tribunals 
should convict the guilty and throw 
them into jail in order to serve no- 
tice that Americans would not tol- 
erate this ghoulish violence. 

I don’t remember that any of these 
letters appeared in print. The warn- 
ing voices were drowned out by the 
radio declamations about the “re- 
awakening of democracy.” 

It is of no importance whether the 
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American administrator, Poletti, ac- 
tually approved of the murders of 
Mussolini and Miss Petacci as 
charged by the Communist, Audisio. 
Poletti himself has denied the 
charge. In any case, it is certain 
that the acts committed by the Red 
agitators in France, Italy and the 
Balkans were by no means con- 
demned in the United States, ex- 
cept by the protests that came from 
small and powerless religious groups 
and individual churchmen. The 
canaille of our great cities, as Jef- 
ferson used to say, dramatized the 
killings and the desecration of the 
corpses in their illustrated maga- 
zines. The Office of War Informa- 
tion told the European and Asiatic 
nations about the democratic senti- 
ments predominant in the United 
States. At the same time a military 
court in American uniforms sen- 
tenced the mayor of a German vil- 
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lage to five years in jail because 
this peasant had said to a neighbor 
that in a future war he would fight 
on the side of the Western allies 
against Joe Stalin. 


No WONDER, then, that a dozen 
adventurers led by Moscow succeed- 
ed in dissolving the empires of our 
four most reliable Allies, with the 
premeditated result that America 
now stands alone. We cannot pre- 
vent the change of seasons, or cloud- 
bursts and storms. But the isola- 
tion of the United States which 
forces American citizens to pour 
their savings into the power-vac- 
uums of Europe and Asia, like wa- 
ter into a sieve, is not a natural 
phenomenon. It is the outcome of 
the perennial efforts of adherents 
to “The Catechism of the Lie.” 
There is still something that can 
be done to prevent disaster. 


The Carp in May 


By SWITHUN ORM 


Gray carp of paper swing in springtime wind, 
While scarlet carp of muslin dance with joy; 
From all the roofs, tall reeds do blithely bend: 
There parents hang a carp for every boy. 


The ancient Japanese traditions say 

The dauntless carp must swim against the stream, 
For he can never be content to stay 

In stagnant pools where feckless fishes teem. 
The carp will never stop for sweet repose, 

For he believes he always must progress; 

And this is why Japan’s old scholars chose 

The carp to be the sign of manliness. 

Regardless of their race, all men admire 

The one who ever bravely struggles higher. 





In the Valley of the Shadow of Hopkins 


By Louis F. Doy te, S.J. 


66 A PERSON of breeding may be 

amazed but never surprised,” 
says an old Courtesy Book. I had 
reason to remember this, salutarily, 
a dozen years ago when a lady re- 
marked to me, “Being a Jesuit must 
carry quite a responsibility with it 
in these days by reason of Father 
Gerard Manley Hopkins and his 
fame.” She was a woman who, 
somewhat belatedly, was trying sin- 
cerely, humbly, and rather success- 
fully to grow culturally. Remem- 
bering Castiglione, I answered 
gravely, “It does, indeed. The Bene- 
dictines have only Cluny, Clairvaux, 
and a dozen Popes to live up to. 
The Franciscans have St. Francis, 
Roger Bacon, and Duns Scotus. The 
Dominicans have St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas and Albertus Magnus. But we 
have Gerard Manley Hopkins.” I 
waited for her to smile but she did 
not, so neither did I. 

For thirty years the Society of 
Jesus, especially the English Prov- 
ince, has lived in the valley of the 
shadow of Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
For thirty years it has been infor- 
mally on trial for having failed to 





Father Louis F. Doyle seeks to separate 
fact from fancy in the legend that has grown 
up around Gerard Manley Hopkins, at the 
same time acknowledging him to be a genius 
in the field of religious poetry. 





detect, or neglected, or even re- 
pressed a great poetical genius. 
Through all I have read about him, 
except the life by Father Lahey, S.J., 
runs the undertone: “What a pity 
that Ignatius Loyola, when drawing 
up his Institute, could not have 
looked forward four centuries and 
arranged his Rules accordingly!” 
Whether the Society has been even 
yet acquitted or only forgiven would 
be hard to say. 


T ws legend is now too firmly es- 
tablished to be disturbed by any ex- 


amination of the record. Three 
widely different groups, each with a 
vested interest in Hopkins’ fame, 
have coalesced: the university and 
press of Oxford, where rose the Star 
of Balliol; the advanced modern 
poets, who have achieved respecta- 
bility and like to think that among 
their many bohemian forebears is 
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one who wore the cloth; Catholic 
critics, who enjoy feeling that a sac- 
ramental view of the universe has 
been made implicit in the modern 
poetic creed. Obscure persons acci- 
dentally associated with a genius do 
not, generally, fare too well with 
his Boswells. It has been so in Hop- 
kins’ case, the more so, no doubt, 
for the reason that his biographers 
have been, for the most part, quali- 
fied for their task only by some 
scholarship and industry. 

When the legend is laid beside 
the record, the result is a remarka- 
ble contrast, all the greater because 
the bulk of the record consists of 
the poet’s own journals and pre- 
served correspondence, the volume 
of which is, for one so frail, so busy, 
and so short-lived, rather amazing. 
He died at forty-five. When Mr. 
Bridges appeared at the Jesuit house 
and requested, somewhat conse- 
quentially, the delivery of Father 
Hopkins’ literary reliques, he must 
have been somewhat piqued at the 
ease with which his request was 
honored. It might quite properly 
have been refused or postponed. 


6 

“W uex he became a Jesuit, Hop- 
kins destroyed his poetry, but he 
began writing again in 1875.” Thus 
a well-known anthology designed 
for college use. Hopkins wrote this 
to Canon Dixon, but the fact re- 
mains that several pieces, including 
Nunquam, Heaven-haven, and the 
famous The Habit of Perfection, 
must have miraculously escaped 
the flames or whatever. If all trivial 
fond records were destroyed mate- 
rially, these must have been repro- 
duced from memory later, for there 
they are. Two other false impres- 
sions may be dealt with here: the 
one, that he was in any manner or 
degree enjoined or induced by his 
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Superiors to discontinue his literary 
activity; the other, that he resumed 
it at the command or expressed 
wish of any Superior. His quitting 
of verse was a voluntary ascetic ex- 
ercise, a self-mortification that re- 
quired no great heroism. The sim- 
ple fact is that the Jesuit novice 
(first two years) has no time or en- 
ergy to spare for verse. Nor has the 
Jesuit scholastic, once his studies 
have begun. I would say that 1875, 
eight years after entrance, was the 
earliest date he could have conve- 
niently relapsed into verse-making. 
As for its resumption, he made his 
own occasion for it. When the 
Deutschland, with some nuns on 
board, went down, Hopkins re- 
marked to Father Jones, his Supe- 
rior, that someone should memo- 
rialize the incident in verse. On 
this hint, Father Jones spake: 
“Why not you?” This was quite 
natural. Hopkins had been a prize- 
winning versifier at Highgate, and 
his talent was known to his asso- 
ciates at Oxford. He had been in- 
structed for conversion by Cardinal 
Newman, his spiritual Father. He 
was altogether an unusual candi- 
date for Jesuit membership. He 
must have enjoyed much greater 
prestige and success in studies than 
most of his less well prepared com- 
panions. Perhaps success had be- 
come a mental habit to him so that 
his first failure was a shock rude 
and unfamiliar. 


‘Tavs failure was the rejection of 
The Wreck of the Deutschland by 
Father Coleridge, S.J., then editor 
of The Month, the English Jesuit 
magazine. Miss Eleanor Ruggles, 
in her 1944 Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
gives a prim mention to Father 
Wheeler, Vice-president and Minis- 
ter of University College, where 
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Hopkins died, as one “whose chief 
claim to distinction, then latent, 
rests today in the circumstance that 
he attended Father Hopkins in his 
last illness.” That distinction may 
be greater and other than Miss Rug- 
gles knows. But Miss Ruggles just 
would not understand. Neither 
would she see anything but phe- 
nomenal blindness or petty spite in 
Father Coleridge’s reaction to The 
Wreck. Well, with all the Hop- 
kins fanfare in my ears after thirty 
years of publicity, I find my own 
attitude to The Wreck precisely 
that of Father Coleridge. The poem 
is a poetic failure. It seeks to hang 
on one weak peg the whole of the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, 
and the peg cannot support the 
weight. 


As AN elegy, its emotion is imma- 
ture and unrealized. As a drama- 
tization of the Exercises, it is 


strained, confused, violent. If Hop- 
kins had never done any better, 
there would be no valid reason 
whatever for publishing it even to- 
day. The Loss of the Eurydice 
was similarly declined by The 
Month, no doubt for the same rea- 
sons. When the poet showed them 
to some of his fellow Jesuits, they 
were merely puzzled, politely nega- 
tive, and most understandably so. 
So much for the fiction, however 
fostered, that he made no attempt 
at publication during his lifetime. 
It was not lack of desire but extreme 
sensitiveness to unaccustomed fail- 
ure that motivated this. “The So- 
ciety of Jesus can hardly be re- 
proached for not acclaiming Hop- 
kins as a poet,” says John Pick in 
his Life of 1942. In view of the 
existent facts, I would not consider 
this magnanimity in the least ex- 
cessive. 
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+ ory was not his last attempt. It 
is a remarkable coincidence that, 
shortly after his second disappoint- 
ment, Hopkins saw fit to renew ac- 
quaintance, by letter, with his old 
instructor at Highgate, Canon R. W. 
Dixon. The Canon’s poems, of an 
ecclesiastical nature, had drawn 
little attention. Hopkins waxed 
eloquently sympathetic on the trag- 
edy of such splendid talent as Dix- 
on’s going to waste for lack of 
appreciation. The since famous 
correspondence then ensued. Dixon 
suggested that he be permitted to 
introduce “a brief notice, in a foot- 
note” to a Church history he was 
preparing, of Hopkins’ work. Hop- 
kins replied, “I could wish, I allow, 
that my pieces could at some time 
become known but in some spon- 
taneous way, so to speak, and with- 
out my forcing.” This remark was 
made after Hall Caine had rejected 
for inclusion in an anthology of con- 
temporaneous verse some selected 
Hopkins pieces which Canon Dixon 
had induced Caine to look at—not, 
presumably, without Hopkins’ con- 
sent and co-operation. Never was 
sO coy a poet so unaverse to being 
discovered. 

About this same time, Hopkins’ 
very desultory relations with Rob- 
ert Bridges, who had been an un- 
promising fellow student of Hop- 
kins’ at Balliol, suddenly took on 
new life, when Bridges’ poems at- 
tracted some favorable notice, at 
least from Andrew Lang, also a Bal- 
liol man. (What a family affair it 
all is!) The all important part 
Bridges played in the Hopkins epi- 
phany is too well known to need re- 
hearsal. Bridges acted as friend, 
critic, advance agent, literary execu- 
tor and finally in 1918, when, to his 
weather-wise eye, the time seemed 
propitious, editor. The man who 
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had “elected silence” and shunned 
the glare of publicity had at last 
been discovered—by a mossy stone? 
Significant is the fact that it took 
Bridges almost thirty years to con- 
vince himself that Hopkins was a 
poet of sufficient merit to justify a 
volume. This, in spite of the fact 
that Bridges had before him the 
poet’s total output and all of his 
technical theory. Is it astonishing 
that Father Coleridge returned 
those first two inferior poems of 
shipwreck, an experience of which 
Hopkins knew nothing? 


“ 

I. {Hopkins’ verse] became a 
chief model for the experiments in 
verse after the World War.” From 
the above-mentioned anthology. For 
this reiterated echo I can find no 
support whatever save the assertion 
of his admirers. The conceded 
revolutionist of modern poetic tech- 
nique and literary criticism is T. S. 
Eliot, between whose verse and 
Hopkins’ there is not a gleam of re- 
semblance except some difficulty, 
Eliot’s being vastly the more diffi- 
cult. And if there is any mention 
of Hopkins in T. S. Eliot’s prose or 
in some forty leading essays about 
Eliot’s work produced in the thir- 
ties and forties, it has escaped me. 
Eliot published as early as 1917, 
and Hopkins’ poems made their way 
very slowly. It could be that some 
much later and lesser poets are in- 
debted to Hopkins, but not Auden, 
Spender or any of Eliot’s immediate 
disciples. What I conceive to be 
much nearer the truth is that the 
movement made Hopkins, not that 
Hopkins made the movement. This 
is a frequent error of students of 
literature. That there were certain 
strong forces at work, something in 
the air, which Hopkins felt and re- 
sponded to is no doubt true. But 
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this is a different thing from meas- 
urable influence. 

“Hopkins’ innovations . .. are 
found in the revival of old metrical 
devices like alliteration and asso- 
nance and in the use of various 
grammatical licenses.” Of all the 
unintelligibilities of the legend, this 
is the most breath-taking. To as- 
sert it is to speak as if such addicts 
of alliteration and assonance as 
Tennyson and Swinburne, as well 
as dozens of lesser Victoridns, had 
never lived or written. If Hopkins 
had used these sound-effects differ- 
ently, if, say, he had imitated the 
Anglo-Saxon verse in which allitera- 
tion was, not a mere optional device, 
but a metrical requirement, there 
might be some basis for the notion, 
but he definitely did not. As for 
grammatical licenses, there are 
Shakespeare and Browning for 
precedent of Hopkins’ worst of- 
fenses. If far-fetched fancies and 
conceits are in mind, Donne and the 
“metaphysicals” had pre-empted 
that ground long before, as Eliot 
later discovered. It is embarrassing 
to know how to deal with such base- 
less statements except by saying, 
“Read English poetry.” 


6é 

, that Hopkins was 
also a musician and wrote for the 
ear as well as the eye.” Must a poet 
be a musician to write for the ear? 
And what does “musician” mean 
here? If it means “one skilled in 
playing a musical instrument,” he 
was a one-finger virtuoso on the 
piano and, on the violin, attained to 
something less than Newman’s 
modest proficiency. He composed 
—in counterpoint—and set poems 
to his own melodies, which he gra- 
ciously sang at “informal musical 
evenings organized by his col- 
leagues.” Their reactions are not 
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recorded. There is on record, how- 
ever, a letter to him from Sir Roo- 
ert Stewart, distinguished conduc- 
tor of the Dublin Philharmonic. 
Evidently, as was his wont on ac- 
quiring a smattering of a subject, 
he had conceived a revolutionary 
theory of a musical nature which he 
had urged with some heat upon 
Stewart. 


“Indeed, my dear Padre, I can- 
not follow you through your maze 
of words. . . . I saw, ere we had 
conversed ten minutes on our first 
meeting, that you are one of those 
special pleaders who never allow 
yourself wrong in any respect. You 
always excuse yourself for anything 
I object to in your writing or music, 
so I think it a pity to disturb you 
in your happy dreams of perfect- 
bility (sic) — nearly everything in 
your music is wrong.” 


Hopkins must have protested. 


“Darling Padre! J never said any- 


thing ‘outrageous’ to you . . . but 
you are impatient of correction, 
when you have made up your mind 
on any point, & I, R. S. being an 
“Expert,” you seem to err very 
much, oftentimes.” 


Yet Hopkins may, for all I know, 
have made “counterpoint” and 
“contrapuntal” favorite terms with 
a certain species of verse critic. His 
self-sureness received more sum- 
mary and cavalier treatment from 
W. W. Skeat when, from a limited 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, he 
launched at the old specialist a full- 
blown, daringly revolutionary philo- 
logical theory struck off in the heat 
of the moment. At various times 
he “studied” Welsh, Egyptology, 
higher mathematics, Scotism, 
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sketching, Greek modal theory, and 
many other subjects, always with 
brilliant and indeterminable results. 


Hops’ attachment to his own 
opinions on hardly better than mys- 
tical grounds is best illustrated in 
what is now said to be his princi- 
pal contribution to verse technique, 
sprung rhythm. Here I must take 
prudent thought of my blood pres- 
sure. How sprung rhythm has pro- 
voked so much debate I shall never 
understand except on the supposi- 
tion that even the elements of versi- 
fication have been lost to general 
knowledge. Hopkins’ theory is that, 
when speech rhythm is superim- 
posed on common, or running, 
rhythm (rising accent, or iambic 
meter, in which the bulk of English 
poetry is composed, as in blank 
verse) the result is sprung rhythm, 
a word of his own coinage, as so 
many other of his terms. The fal- 
lacy of this is so glaringly simple 
that I hesitate to state it: there is 
no such reality as speech rhythm 
nor will there be until men begin to 
speak in verse. Rhythm is the regu- 
lar recurrence of something, of a 
beat in music, of a stressed syllable 
in verse. In ordinary poetry, it is 
every second or third syllable, and 
the metrical accent must coincide 
with the syllable stressed when the 
words are properly pronounced. 
There is nothing equivalent to this 
in prose, whether written or spo- 
ken, unless it is very, very bad 
prose indeed. The stresses are ir- 
regular. 

Why, then, do critics speak of 
prose rhythm? Because they found 
something in prose for which there 
was no conventional term. They 
borrowed rhythm, which, strictly, is 
found only in verse, to indicate 
what has since become known as 
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“cadence,” “lilt,” or “speech pat- 
tern.” Rhythm has also been bor- 
rowed and adapted by critics of 
architecture and even painting, in 
an even looser, vaguer meaning. 
Now speech lilt, the little tune that 
is largely independent of sentence 
content, varies with place and na- 
tionality and, perhaps, with the age. 
What it may have been in the Early 
English age, no one, except Father 
Hopkins, pretends to know, since 
no recordings were made and it can- 
not be gathered from the printed 
page. But, whatever it may have 
been, it was in no respectably scien- 
tific sense, a rhythm, unless, as I 
have said, men spoke in verse, 
which would be a phenomenon 
without precedent. All this is too 
patent to be labored further. Yet 
Hopkins spoke of speech rhythm as 
if it were a reality as obvious as 
metrical rhythm. 


Tee “cadence unit” coined by Miss 
Amy Lowell to explain the metrical 
scheme of the Imagists was not at 
all the same thing as Hopkins’ 
“speech rhythm.” It was a reality 
and has been ever since there has 
been sonorous, cadenced prose, 
such as that of Edmund Burke and 
Gibbon. She merely transferred it 
to “free verse.” A cadence unit is 
merely a group of words of no pre- 
scribed len&th which, when a piece 
is read aloud, interpretatively, must 
be delivered as a unit, without a 
vocal pause, because the sense so 
demands. Any skillful orator or 
actor illustrates the intelligent use 
of cadence unit. But it is still prose, 
not verse. 

As for counterpoint and “contra- 
puntal poetry,” counterpoint is pos- 
sible in music and not possible in 
poetry, because the medium of mu- 
sic is sound and the medium of 
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poetry is words, which must make 
coherent sense, not mere sound. If 
one were to superimpose Prospice 
on Crossing the Bar, which have the 
same theme, or either on Miss Ros- 
setti’s “When I am dead, my dear- 
est,” the result would be hash. But 
two or even three distinct, related 
melodies have been successfully 
blended in an organically coher- 
ent musical whole. “Contrapuntal 
poetry” is a borrowing from musical 
terminology to indicate poems 
which treat different themes suc- 
cessively, not simultaneously. 

I suspect Hopkins’ “counter- 
point” grew out of another obses- 
sion that haunted his later period, 
underthought and overthought, 
These twins he discovered every- 
where, as Sir Thomas Browne quin- 
cunxes (the five-spot on dice). He 
discovered them first in all the lyric 
passages of Greek drama, two 
strains of thought, the “under- 
thought” being “only half realized 
by the poet himself.” Later they 
turned up in the Epistles of Peter, 
James, and Jude, the underthought 
dictating the choice of images. 


F asm Hopkins had an engaging 
but dangerous faculty of discuss- 
ing unrealities as if they were most 
obvious. There is not a single “in- 
novation” of his which is not to be 
found in abundance in traditional 
English verse under a different 
name except a few which are non- 
entities endowed with his own 
pleasing names, names as pleasing 
as “unicorn,” “griffin,” and “cen- 
taur.” Those who are susceptible 
to the hypnotic influence of the 
printed page should read only his 
poetry, which is very real and au- 
thentic. He is that rare thing in 
literature, a genius in the field of re- 
ligious poetry, of which English has 
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a very small body. His theories are, 
in relation to his poetry, as dispen- 
sable as Wordsworth’s and as negli- 
gible as Blake’s. For all of his man- 
nerisms, his “O’s” and “Ah’s” in- 
terjected as irrelevantly as grace 
notes, and his Tennysonian love of 
such saccharine words as ‘sweet,” 
“lovely,” and “bright,” he has made 
a distinctively original and new use 
of his inheritance. He has style 
and impact. As for his influence 
on such imitators as he may have, I 
am, as in T. S. Eliot’s case, not sure 
that it has been all good. 


Bu: I am chiefly concerned with 
the legend. There is one feature of 
the Letters which cannot increase 
any Jesuit’s esteem for the saintly 
Father Hopkins. They contain a 
great deal of personal agony en- 
dured by this sensitive soul in the 
sometimes uncongenial surround- 
ings in which his work had to be 
done, such as the missions of Glas- 
gow and Liverpool; the “drunken 
Irish” recurs like a refrain. Now, 
quite simply, the typical Jesuit does 
not wash his bloody linen in public 
nor does he proclaim his own cru- 
cifixion, least of all to those not of 
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the Faith. It is not cricket. Both 
the spirit of the Institute and sports- 
manship forbid it—and Father 
Hopkins’ most cherished virtue was 
obedience. 

Likewise, Father Hopkins was no 
great exponent of a traditional 
Jesuit trait, the adaptability that is 
bred of Pauline charity: all things 
to all men. He spent his last years 
in alien Dublin, a city whose kind- 
liness Newman long remembered. 
But Hopkins was an Ovid in exile. 
Utterly humorless and intensely 
English, he could be quite boorish 
on occasion under the guise of un- 
compromising British honesty. Nat- 
urally, he was unhappy and Dub- 
lin was to blame. Also, he was ill. 
Now perhaps my bump of reverence 
for genius is underdeveloped. Cer- 
tainly it is not that of a Miss 
Ruggles. At all events, it is Miss 
Ruggles’ undistinguished Father 


Wheeler, caring tenderly, imperson- 


ally, officially for a fellow Jesuit 
in his last days, rather than his 
unattractive patient that I remem- 
ber. Genius is abundant to super- 
fluity. Charity and kindliness are 
not. They are from a far coast 
indeed. 





DP’s From the Holy Land 


By O. M. MARASHIAN 


EHIND the headlines of armistice 

talks in Palestine, the tragedy of 
Arab refugees has so far received 
little attention in the rest of the 
world. 

Seven hundred and fifty thousand 
Arabs whose homes were in areas 
now occupied by the Israeli army 
are living in wretched subhuman 
conditions around the borders of 
the Holy Land. In a report to the 
secretary-general of the U. N., Basil 
O’Connor, chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the League of Red 
Cross Societies, said that an “omi- 
nous cloud of fear” was hanging 
over both refugees and relief work- 
ers, because limited relief was run- 
ning dry and only quick action 
could prevent a great tragedy in the 
near future. 

According to a U. N. relief ad- 
viser, of the 1,250,000 Arabs of Pal- 
estine, only 250,000 are in their 
homes. Of these, 70,000 are in vir- 
tual internment in the state of 
Israel; the rest are in the Arab part 
of Palestine still unoccupied by the 
Israelis. 





This article corroborates Near East Direc- 
tor Monsignor Thomas J. McMahon in his 
report to the U.N. on the plight of displaced 
Arabs in the Holy Land. 





One quarter of the million home- 
less have found temporary homes 
in neighboring Arab countries, stay- 
ing with relatives or establishing 
themselves elsewhere through their 
help. These have created serious 
housing and employment problems 
in the young and poor states. But 
there is no plight as serious as that 
of the 750,000 still roaming the 
deserts and hills in and near the 
Holy Land, in Lebanon, Syria, 
Transjordan, and the Sinai desert of 
Egypt. 


T tteswes of these refugees sane 
taken shelter in caves or under 
trees, according to the same U. N. 
source, under constant threat of 
death by exposure and starvation. 
Many others have overcrowded vil- 
lages, unclothed, underfed, at the 
mercy of epidemics. About 150,000 
are in tent camps, living twenty to 


Born in Cairo, Egypt, Onnik M. Marashian holds his Bache- 
lor’s degree from the American University in that city, and 
is presently studying for his Master’s at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. He has been on the editorial staffs of the Egyptian 
Gazette and the now defunct Middle East Opinion of Cairo. 
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a tent made for eight. The rest are 
housed in temporary billets, 
schools, monasteries, and mosques. 
Catholic churches and monasteries 
alone are sheltering and caring for 
200,000 refugees, of which 190,000 
are non-Catholic. 

The largest concentration of refu- 
gees is in the Gaza section of Pales- 
tine, held by Egypt under the re- 
cent armistice terms. Huddled in a 
small area along the coast, 230,000 
Palestinians are waiting for the 
world agencies to decide their fate. 
William J. Gower, delegate of the 
American Red Cross in Europe, says 
that in that area alone more than 
two hundred die daily of hunger 
and exposure. This does not in- 


clude deaths by disease and war 
casualties. During renewed fight- 
ing there, neutral observers report- 
ed that Israelis frequently raided 
refugee camps to create disorgani- 
zation. During one Israeli bombing 


of a camp near Khan Yunis, more 
than one hundred refugees were 
killed. 

Eighty-five per cent of the refu- 
gees are children, and nursing, preg- 
nant, or old women. Deprived of 
education and recreational facilities, 
weakened by hunger and unsani- 
tary conditions, children are the 
easiest prey to disease. Many go 
about naked. Recently they were hit 
by an epidemic of measles. This 
isn’t a serious disease, but the chil- 
dren’s bodies were so weakened by 
dysentery and malaria that many 
were unable to resist it. Dyphtheria 
and typhoid similarly claim their 
share of victims. 

The desert around Palestine isn’t 
the warm, cozy place many think 
it is. In winter, it is rainy, muddy, 
and at night, biting cold. The new 
DP’s who left their homes in the 
heat of summer without taking any 
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extra clothing, are now freezing in 
the damp cold. 

The refugees are from every walk 
of life — townspeople, workers, 
farmers, Bedouins. Twenty per cent 
are Christian Arabs. There are also 
members of foreign communities, 
like Greeks and Armenians. 


Wrar caused seventy-five per cent 
of a country’s original population to 
move out all of a sudden? Expla- 
nations vary. The Jews shrug their 
shoulders and put the whole blame 
on Arab leaders, the press, and the 
armies. Arab leaders in Palestine 
and neighbor states, Jews say, 
forced the people to flee to impress 
world opinion. 

Months before the actual fighting 
in Palestine, however, there was a 
slow exodus of well-to-do Arabs 
from the large cities to neighboring 
states. The mass flight of Arab 
civilians occurred after the Irgun 
Zvei Leumi captured the village of 
Deir Yassin, massacred two hun- 
dred old men, women, and children, 
and exhibited some captured wom- 
en in the streets of Jerusalem. This 
was on April 9, 1948, more than a 
month before the Jewish state was 
proclaimed and the Arab armies 
entered Palestine. The news of the 
Deir Yassin massacre and similar 
feats spread rapidly in every Arab 
hamlet and town. Thus, when the 
Haganah made a surprise swoop 
upon Haifa, with British consent, 
within a few hours the entire Arab 
population fled north by every avail- 
able means of transportation. The 
middle-class Arab quarters of new 
Jerusalem and the all-Arab city of 
Jaffa were similarly evacuated in a 
few days as soon as the Zionist 
threat became apparent. In Galilee, 
Arab villagers retreated with the 
defeated guerrillas. 
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: BURNING and pillaging of Arab 

villages by Zionist troops and the 
previous treatment of British troops 
by terrorists were sufficient incen- 
tive for the flight of Arab civilians. 
But panic alone didn’t drive these 
people from their homes. Some were 
ordered out by Israeli troops; many 
others were unwilling to live under 
any form of Zionist administration, 
with Talmudic laws imposed upon 
them. 

In a recent report to the U. N., 
Dr. Bayard Dodge, adviser to the 
U. N. Relief for Palestine Refugees, 
denied Israeli allegations that Arab 
states had influenced the exodus. 
None of the countries, Dodge said, 
would like to add to its overcrowd- 
ing and unemployment problems. 

Anyway, this unplanned exodus 
worked to the benefit of the Zion- 
ists. Hundreds of thousands of ref- 
ugees cluttered the only available 
highways and hampered the move- 
ments of Arab armies in Palestine. 
Caring for them taxed the resources 
of neighboring states. Their desert- 
ed homes were looted by their for- 
mer Jewish neighbors. 

The Israeli authorities proclaim- 
ed the refugee Arabs “absentees” 
and confiscated their lands and 
properties. To present a fait accom- 
pli and prevent the return of the 
Arabs, the Israelis quickly took over 
their villages and populated them 
with Jewish refugees from Eastern 
Europe. Even the former one hun- 
dred per cent Arab cities of Jaffa 
and Beersheba are now taken over 
by the newcomers. 


oo Zionist attitude toward the 
refugees seems to be: “We didn’t 
plan this tragedy; but now that it’s 
happened, good riddance. Now we 
don’t have to worry about a hostile 
Arab population in our midst. Be- 
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sides we have more space to house 
our refugees from Europe.” 

Relief for the refugees was be- 
gun by Arab private organizations 
and governments as early as April, 
1948. Even then correspondents in 
the Middle East predicted relief 
would be no easy task. Helped by 
individual donations and govern- 
ment funds, these societies have 
waged a valiant fight against the 
spread of misery in the Middle East. 
They have concentrated mainly on 
the care of women and children. 

Local charity organizations have 
limited themselves to their imme- 
diate areas. In the tiny Republic of 
Lebanon, the work is done through 
the Lebanese Red Cross, the Pales- 
tine Refuge Committee, and the 
Committee of Palestinian Ladies in 
Lebanon. This last is made up of 
well-to-do displaced Arab wives 
from Palestine, who migrated early 
and took their belongings with 
them. These Arab women, leaving 
their traditional role of homemak- 
ers, have gone all out to aid their 
more unfortunate compatriots. 

In Syria the work is handled by 
the Syrian Red Crescent, the So- 
cieties for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine, and the American-sponsored 
Near East Foundation. 

In the Arab-held areas of Eastern 
Palestine, the Arab Medical Associa- 
tion and the Public Health Service 
have taken over. The former is 
composed mostly of graduates of 
the American University at Beirut. 
There is also the American Univer- 
sity First Aid Unit, operated in ref- 
ugee camps by student volunteers, 
who have established blood banks 
and child delivery centers. 


M OSLEM pious organizations and 
Christian churches and missions are 
similarly active. Outstanding among 
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these is the courageous work of 
Monsignor Georges Hakim, Catholic 
Archbishop of Haifa, and himself 
an Arab DP. Travelling all over Eu- 
rope last summer, Msgr. Hakim 
drew the attention of the U. N. to 
the plight of Palestinian Arabs. In 
Palestine and Lebanon he took per- 
sonal charge of relief in certain 
areas and distributed supplies with- 
out prejudice to Moslem and Chris- 
tian. At a recent meeting of the 
American Middle East Relief, Inc., 
Dr. Bayard Dodge particularly 
praised the fine work done by the 
Roman Catholic Church and its re- 
lief committees in the Middle East. 

Private relief work, however, is 
retarded because there are too 
many agencies working independ- 
ently. Another difficulty is lack of 
transportation. Snags in distribu- 
tion, though uncommon, have oc- 
curred because of inexperience and 
inefficiency in this type of work. 

These agencies couldn’t have gone 
far in their fight without the sup- 
port of American contributions. One 
of the first organizations to start 
campaigning for Arab DP’s was the 
the Catholic Near East Welfare As- 
sociation in this country. Blessing 
one of its recent shipments of par- 
cels to refugees, Cardinal Spellman 
said the Association had sent $200,- 
000 worth of relief goods to Pales- 
tine. The American Middle East Re- 
lief, Inc., is a lay group which has 
thirty chapters all over the United 
States. These two organizations 
have joined the Near East Founda- 
tion, Near East College Association, 
and the Church World Service to 
conduct a united campaign under 
the name “American Appeal for 
Holy Land Refugees.” 

They have already supplied the 
homeless with hundreds of bales 
of used clothing, blankets, human 
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plasma, vaccines, penicillin, surgi- 
cal instruments, ambulances, and 
cash. These supplies are turned over 
to a government supervised central 
agency in Arab countries and are 
in turn distributed directly to 
camps or through local charities. 
American relief workers in the area 
see to it that the distribution is 
done fairly. 


Tue HEAVIEST burden of caring for 
the refugees has so far fallen on 
the four Arab states with common 
frontiers with Palestine. Egypt for 
example, has set up a special ma- 
chinery in the army in Palestine to 
care for refugees in the Gaza area. 
The Egyptian ministry of public 
health has inoculated all refugees 
against cholera, typhus, and ty- 
phoid. 

Lebanon, whose annual budget 
does not exceed 27 million dollars, 
is spending $400,000 of its budget 
every month on refugees, aside from 
private contributions. If the Unit- 
ed States took in refugees propor- 
tionate to those taken by Lebanon, 
the population of the United States 
would increase by 15 million over- 
night. King Abdullah of Transjor- 
dan—a desert land of 400,000 in- 
habitants—has announced that his 
country is spending $1,000,000 
every month for the Palestinian 
homeless. 

Ninety per cent of all the help 
given to refugees has come from 
Arab sources, reports Sir Raphael 
Cilento, director of the U. N. Disas- 
ter Relief Organization. How much 
longer the Arab governments can 
continue caring for the 750,000 un- 
fortunates is not predicted. Already 
the economy of ‘some of these coun- 
tries has been seriously affected. 

Archbishop Arthur Hughes, Pa- 
pal Internuncio in Cairo, Egypt, had 
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this to say in the Catholic Herald, 
a British weekly newspaper: “The 
plight of Palestine’s Arab refugees 
is disastrous. The Arab countries 
have done, and are doing, their duty 
generously and with great self-sacri- 
fice to contribute towards their up- 
keep. But the problem transcends 
the possibilities of private charity 
and the budget of the Middle East 
nations. It requires simultaneously 
an international contribution on a 
large scale. People should ask where 
the $12,000,000 balance of UNRRA 
has gone and why this sum has not 
immediately affected Arab relief. 
The answer would be revealing.” 


T ux organization that helped es- 
tablish a Jewish state and thus cre- 
ated another refugee problem has so 
far given little more than promises. 
Months before the General Assem- 
bly passed the resolution partition- 
ing Palestine, responsible Arab lead- 
ers warned that such action would 
create a new DP problem in the 
Near East, as serious as the one in 
Europe; but these warnings were 
ignored as mere bluff. The U. N. 
recommended the partition of the 
Holy Land but made no provision 
for the possible exodus of the em- 
bittered native inhabitants. Even 
now the International Refugee Or- 
ganization has refused to have any- 
thing to do With Palestine refugees 
arguing that it lacks both funds and 
authority in that area. 

Five months after the late Count 
Bernadotte urgently appealed for 
U. N. help to Arab refugees, the 
world organization finally stepped 
into the picture. Last November the 
General Assembly promised $29,- 
500,000 for Palestine refugees, Arab 
and Jewish. Of this, five million 
was immediately given from the 
U. N. working capital to be later 
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repaid by voluntary contributions. 
This sum has already been spent for 
food and transportation. 

Every member nation at the time 
promised to pitch in, but nothing 
has come so far. All are waiting for 
the United States to take the first 
step. And it may take months be- 
fore Congress passes Truman’s re- 
quest for $16,000,000 as America’s 
share in the U. N. fund. 


Mesawanz the U. N. Relief for 
Palestine Refugees, headed by U. S. 
Ambassador to Egypt, Stanton Grif- 
fis, has set up headquarters in Bei- 
rut, Lebanon, waiting for more cash 
and supplies. Ambassador Griffis 
has divided Palestine relief work in- 
to three areas. Each area has been 
assigned to one voluntary agency to 
work under the U. N. in administer- 
ing relief. Thus, the International 
Red Cross is in charge of north and 
central Palestine and Israel, the 
League of Red Cross Societies is 
working in adjacent Arab states, 
and the American Friends Service 
Committee has Southern Palestine 
and the Sinai desert. 

If the refugees are to survive, 
more drastic action by world powers 
is necessary. Relief alone, however 
widespread and however effective, 
is only a temporary measure. It of- 
fers neither remedy nor solution. 
What will happen to the 750,000 
homeless roaming the deserts of the 
Middle East, crowding villages and 
towns, is painful to predict. 

The Jews have made it clear that 
they do not want them back. Israeli 
Foreign Minister Shertok recently 
declared it would be better if the 
refugees were settled in Arab states, 
where, according to him, there was 
enough land. Shertok didn’t men- 
tion however that most of this land 
is unproductive desert, that the 
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Arabs had no funds to cultivate 
deserts, and received no outside 
charity, while the Palestine Jews 
received annually millions of dol- 
lars from the United States alone for 
settlement and cultivation. In addi- 
tion to charity, the Import-Export 
Bank just loaned them $100,000,000 
for settlement, while similar Arab 
requests in the past had been 
denied. 

The continued misery of these 
refugees may have grave social and 
political effects on the Middle East. 
There is a limit to their patience 
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and in desperation they may attack 
villages and towns for food, create 
anarchy in the Arab states, and 
prove a fertile breeding ground for 
Communism. 

U. N. reports from the Middle 
East indicate that refugee condi- 
tions are getting worse. The prob- 
lem isn’t one of habitation and sani- 
tation; it goes deeper. Already signs 
of unrest are apparent. What will 
come next? 

The U. N. has part responsibility 
in the situation. It’s up to the U. N. 
to find an answer. 


To Elizabeth, Queen of Hungary 


By ELIzABETH RING HANLON 


Mosr Gracious Majesty: 


We do beseech thee, hearken to 

The grievous business which we bring 

In this unholy hour, this hour of blasphemies 
All thickly wrought of lies. 

A pestilence of sin is ravaging the earth; 

And stalking in its wake, a famine 

And a dearth of grace—and so a sort 

Of perishing without the sanctity of death. 
Thy land is stricken and thy people starve, 


And so we make petition 


That you go an errand from your heaven-palace, 
Bringing a benison of alms 

And healing all the sin-sores with your touch. 
Accept our prayers for roses, 

For they are crimson with desire, 


And sweet with faith, 


And dewed with many tears; 
And then reverse thy miracle 
Of seven hundred years— 


To give us Bread. 





Last Journey 


By THomas LENNON 


| DON’T really know where this 
typewriter came from. There 
are only two or three in the mon- 
astery, and the only time Father 
Mark brings one up to the infirmary 
is when Doctor Swigart comes to 
give the injections for colds; then 
Father Mark has to type out the 
names of everyone here. But that’s 
always done down in the big room 
at the end of the hall. There have 
never been any in this room, at least 
not for the past seven months. 

Of course, I know He put it here 
on this little table. It was nearly 
midnight when He came. You prob- 
ably think that I’m delirious writ- 
ing about “He” with capital letters, 
but that’s because you think mira- 
cles and visions and things like that 
belong back in the Middle Ages 
when the Faith was strong. Well, 
faith can be strong in a Trappist 
monastery, and if you had lived 
here as long as I have you’d know 
that things like that do happen in 
the twentieth century. 

You see, I’m typing this because 
He told me to. The typewriter was 
here on the table when we came 


back from our journey. He told me 
to write down all that happened to 
me tonight, and while I’m doing it, 
He’s sitting over there on the rick- 
ety old chair waiting for me to fin- 
ish. He is smiling and seems to be 
listening . . . perhaps to the soft 
sound of the Office being chanted 
down in church. 


Bor to begin at the beginning, I 
was anointed yesterday afternoon. 
I’ve had bronchitis all my life, and 
last Wednesday pneumonia set in. 
It took a turn for the worse yester- 
day morning, and in the afternoon 
all the priests and brothers and nov- 
ices—nearly a hundred and fifty of 
them — were kneeling outside my 
door asking the angels and saints to 
take me on a swift journey to 
heaven. Reverend Father came in 
wearing his miter and carrying his 
crozier and put the holy oil on my 
hands, mouth, nose, ears, and feet. 
During my forty-three years here 
I’ve often been out there in that 
narrow hallway praying and watch- 
ing Reverend Father get one of the 
monks ready for the trip, but it was 


Thomes Lennon of Dayton, Ohio, having tried 
the Trappist life of which he writes with such 
penetration, hopes soon to return to college 
to prepare himself for the teaching profession. 
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only yesterday that I realized how 
really comforting it is to die a 
Trappist. 

After Extreme Unction had been 
administered and Father James (he 
was appointed to stay with me for 
the next few hours) had sat down 
on the old wooden chair near the 
window, I immediately fell sound 
asleep. Maybe it was this soft bed, 
though in the past seven months 
here in the infirmary, I’ve almost 
forgotten what the hard straw mat- 
tresses feel like. 

At any rate I didn’t wake up un- 
til a quarter of twelve. It was dark, 
and I could hear the wind howling 
wildly around the infirmary. Every- 
one else, even Father James, had 
been in bed for hours. The usual 
light was burning out in the hall- 
way, and there was no sound except 
for the cold wind. 

He didn’t knock on the door be- 
fore He came in. He just opened it 
softly, and I knew it had opened 
because the light fell on the other 
half of the room. Very quietly He 
walked down and stood at the foot 
of the bed. I knew with a great cer- 
tainty that I wasn’t dreaming, that 
it was really He, and I thought of 
St. Paul’s “Christ being come... . ” 
The greatest peace and joy that I’ve 
ever known filled my soul. He said 
very simply: 

“We're going for a walk. I want 
to show you the monastery for the 
last time.” 

Then He came up to the side of 
the bed, pulled back the covers, and 
helped me to get out of bed. 

“Here is your cowl.” And He 
handed me the heavy woolen cowl 
all ready to slip over my head. He 
was smiling, and I thought of a 
little child who was trying with dif- 
ficulty to keep a very pleasant 
secret. 
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We walked side by side down the 
narrow corridor of the infirmary, 
down the wide wooden steps to the 
cold grey cloister leading to the 
main building of the monastery. I 
wondered what He thought as we 
passed the huge twelve-foot cruci- 
fix that hung at the landing of the 
stairway... . 


Ene air was icy cold in the cloister, 
and the silver moonlight stayed for 
a moment on the snow of the coun- 
tryside and then floated in through 
the windows onto the bare cement 
floor. We walked in silence, and 
since everyone was in the dormi- 
tories, we met no one. We were 
alone, He and I. 

In the large main building we 
turned down the cloister leading 
past the chapter hall to the Abbey 
church. It was pitch black, and it 
was with difficulty that I found my 
way to the first choir stall to turn 
on the light. In its dim glow the 
church looked strange and unreal 
and almost lonely. The moonlight 
was shining through the stained 
glass windows as I had often seen it 
in years past. He led me down to 
the end of the choir, and we stood 
in the middle of it between Rever- 
end Father’s and Father Prior’s 
stall. He put His hands on my 
shoulders. 

“This was where you stood for 
hours. This was where you prayed 
to Me and prayed for all My suffer- 
ing, sinning members. Do you re- 
member all those years?” 

Did I remember them? Did I re- 
member all of the forty-three years 
since I had come here as a boy of 
seventeen? How long some of those 
hours had seemed! The cold air of 
the forty-three Februaries seemed 
to seep into the very center of my 
body, and I began to shiver. 





LAST JOURNEY 


I noticed that He had begun walk- 
ing toward the front of the church. 
I followed Him up to the presbytery 
step, over the bare wooden floor, 
and up the three steps of the high 
altar. He motioned me to His side. 

“Do you remember many years 
ago at this altar? It was April the 
twenty-third in the year nineteen 
hundred and thirty. Wednesday of 
Easter Week. ... Do you remember? 


W epnespay of Easter week! I had 
never forgotten that terrifying day. 
It had seemed like a million life- 
times. 

You see, I had been Hebdoma- 
darius for that week and had said 
the Community Mass each day after 
the morning work period had end- 
ed. Spring was just bringing the 
new surge of life to all the world, 
and it was a week of sunshine and 
great Easter joy. I remember the 
words of that day’s Offertory—‘“He 
gave them the Bread of Heaven.” I 
can never forget them, for the Bread 
of Heaven seemed that day to be 
nothing more than the bread of 
man! 

For seventeen years I had been a 
priest and had never before known 
any great temptation against faith. 
The veil had never seemed too thick, 
and then suddenly for no apparent 
reason it became obscure, impene- 
trable, black. I choked as I said the 
“Hoc est enim Corpus Meum,” and 
my hands were trembling visibly as 
Frater Aloysius pulled the bell rope 
signaling the end of the Elevation. 

After the words of the Consecra- 
tion the choir, kneeling, turned to- 
ward the altar, took up the “O Salu- 
taris Hostia.” O saving Victim! 
And the words roared in my mind: 
Had anyone been saved? Was there 
anything there that was able to save 
men? Twenty-five years as a monk 
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and had this bread done anything 
for me? I was still the same Marty 
Halloway who had grown up in 
Brooklyn. There were still the mo- 
ments of anger and impatience, and 
the same vile images rushing 
through my mind. There were the 
grumblings and murmurings at the 
disagreeable things I had to do. 
And pray? My mind still wandered 
all over the United States, and I 
could stay in Brooklyn for hours. 
A contemplative? Far from it. 

Mechanically I dragged through 
that terrible Mass. “A holy Victim 
...a spotless Victim ... a piece of 
bread ... in the sight of Thy divine 
Majesty... as many as shall receive 
the most sacred Body and Blood of 
Thy Son. . . . Through Him, and 
with Him, and in Him... . deliver 
me by this Thy most holy Body and 
Blood . . . deliver me by this piece 
of flour and water. . . . I will take 
the Bread of Heaven. ... ” 

And finally it was over. It was 
ended, and I was back in the sac- 
risty staring dully at the bare cru- 
cifix. 

The days droned on. Weeks went 
by, and summer came and went. 
There was no relief, no movies or 
recreation to ease the strain. I was 
alone with God, and God was not 
there. That year I was in charge of 
the library, and there was not even 
the relief that manual labor could 
afford. The huge tomes of theology 
were my companions, and they had 
their share in taunting me. 


A YEAR went by. The most painful 
year I had ever known. Marty Hal- 
loway would be Brooklyn’s Martin 
Luther, only I’d go Martin one bet- 
ter and protest against God’s exist- 


ence. No one could help me, Dom 
Anselm, Father Gregory, my con- 
fessor. Noone. It was a blackout. 
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For seven years I walked in dark- 
ness. Oh, I knew it was a tempta- 
tion, that God was testing me. But 
that didn’t lessen the pain, especial- 
ly when I wondered if there was a 
God to test me. Slowly though, I 
became accustomed to the trial, and 
each morning at two o’clock I would 
accept again the numbness and feel- 
ing of despair and futility. As I 
put on my shoes I would try to form 
a smile and murmur, “Thanks, 
Jesus,” but I gagged on the word, 
“Jesus,” for that meant God, and 
there was no God. 

Then on just an ordinary ferial 
day when it was raining, and we 
were getting ready to go down to 
the woodshed, it all ended. Just like 
that. The spotless Victim was wait- 
ing over in church for me, and I 
knew with great relief that those 
years had been meant to strengthen 
my faith, to make it pure and in- 
vincible. 

Yes, I remembered it all. And 
now I was face to face with the 
Bread of Heaven! He turned to me, 
and there was the gratitude of God 
in His eyes as He spoke. 

“In France on April the twenty- 
third in the year nineteen hundred 
and thirty at a meeting of forty- 
three Masons, Father Louis Mer- 
reau consecrated forty-four Hosts. 
Each of those men then took a long, 
slender knife and stuck those Hosts 
on the wall around the room. After 
that, My priest took the last Host, 
placed it on the floor, and put a long, 
slender knife through it. He be- 
came a prominent Mason and was 
know all over Europe. He com- 
mitted suicide last year... .” 

“And now... heis... ?” 

“In purgatory ... thinking of you 
and how you saved him from hell. 
That was part of the meaning of 
those seven long years.” 
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He turned then, walked down the 
steps across the presbytery and out 
into the colder air of the cloister. 
I followed and bumped into the 
heavy wooden door. It’s hard to see 
through tears... . 


I SHIVERED as the cold air wrapped 
itself around me and seeped through 
the woolen cowl. Down the dim 
cloister moonlight we walked, turn- 
ed off into the passage leading past 
the stairway to the infirmary. Fur- 
ther on He opened the side door 
that led to the garden for the pro- 
fessed choir religious. He led me 
over to a spot where I had stood so 
many times in the years gone by. 

‘Do you see these mountains? You 
have loved them for so many years.” 

And it was true. I had loved them. 
Up from the earth they rose and 
pierced the very heavens, and with 
them your heart could rise and beat 
side by side with the heart of God. 
They had become a part of me, and 
when my feet were stuck in the 
mud and mire of temptation, I 
would come out here and gaze at 
the rolling grandeur of these moun- 
tains. I would rush to the peak of 
the highest one, and there I would 
look at the towering strength of 
God. “I have lifted my eyes to the 
mountains whence help shall come 
to me.” Through all the years they 
had been a joy and a strength for 
me. 

“This is the last time you will see 
these mountains, and I must tell 
you about them. Through all the 
centuries I knew that you were com- 
ing here. I knew how desperately 
weak you would feel, and how puny 
and small you were. I placed these 
hills here . . . for you. When I cre- 
ated the world, I was thinking of 
Marty Halloway, and I knew all that 
he would need to come back to Me. 
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Many people have found the same 
comfort and consolation in them as 
you, but none has needed them as 
much as you. It was you I was 
thinking of most of all when I made 
them.” 

There in the snow and moonlight 
Jesus smiled at me. I could only 
say, “My Beloved to me, and I to 
Re. . 


Arrza a moment I noticed that He 
turned, and then He began walking 
down the gravel path that led out 
of the garden and around the novi- 
tiate buildings. I followed, and in 
a few minutes we were walking 
down the steep road that led to the 
long, narrow, woodshed now in 
a somewhat tottering condition. 
There in the moonlight I could see 
the logs stacked one on top of the 
other and further on the smaller 
piles of wood that had already been 
chopped and were ready to be taken 
up to the laundry and secular kitch- 
en. He stood by the large wooden 
box that contained the axes, wedges, 
and heavy mallets used for splitting 
the bigger logs. 

“This is another place where you 
did much to help all the men of the 
world. I want you to see some of 
the other places too where you 
worked.” 

I guess another miracle happened 
then, for suddenly I could see not 
only this dreary woodshed, but also 
the other places on the farm where 
I had done manual labor. 

I saw a small carrot patch where 
I had knelt on sultry, damp days, 
wearing the heavy blue work habit, 
and had slowly weeded in between 
the small plants, thinking how end- 
less these rows of tiny carrots 
seemed. 

I saw the splendid flowing fields 
of corn, and down each row my 
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brothers were wielding the long, 
slender corn knife that made the 
tall stocks ready for stacking. Fa- 
ther Thomas and Father Gregory 
were following up with the rope to 
tie the stalks together. How many 
times I had dreaded the long after- 
noons of swinging that corn knife 
and how many times I had offered 
it up for the workers of the world! 

“These are some of the places 
where you labored for so many 
hours. In heaven—and on earth 
now—there is a whole legion of 
souls waiting to thank you for the 
graces you earned for them by your 
patient perseverance as a Trappist. 
In Pittsburgh there are three work- 
ers in the steel mills who have often 
come home at night feeling crushed 
by the humiliation of the hard, 
fruitless work which earned them 
only a very poor living. They would 
long ago have left the Church and 
joined the Communist Party ... had 
it not been for you.... 

“In Idaho there is a young man 
who now owns a farm. He wanted 
to leave the drudgery of farming 
to go to the swift, racy life of the 
city. There he would have even- 
tually lost his soul. Because of you 
I gave him the grace to see the 
fruitfulness of hard, honest work. 
He will eventually bring many souls 
to heaven with him. 

“There are many, many others 
who have been able to see the errors 
of these times, and though they 
have never heard of My Mother’s 
words at Fatima, they have delib- 
erately ‘avoided luxurious living’ as 
she warned men they must do. 

“You are responsible for these 
men and the heaven they have 
earned.” 

Oh, how all the years of toil came 
rushing back into my mind then, 
and how little the effort now seemed 
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to be! I wished that I might stay 
here at this monastery for a cen- 
tury of lifetimes and work as I never 
had before! I could gain a million 
more souls for Him... . 

Then the bell rang three times. It 
was a quarter of two. He walked 
slowly out of the woodshed, then 
up the steep road, and into the side 
entrance that led to the hallway by 
the infirmary stairs. Soon the com- 
munity would be rising for Matins, 
and Father Mark would stop at my 
room in the infirmary to have a 
look at me. 


Bacx in the room, I noticed this 
typewriter on the table. He told me 
to set it.on the floor so that Father 
Mark wouldn’t notice it, and then 
I got back into bed. Father Walter 
rang the rising bell for the space of 
a Miserere, and in a few moments 
the door openly slowly, and Father 
Mark cautiously stuck his head in. 
I patted my chest several times, that 
being the sign for “Good.” Yes, I 
was feeling fine ... very fine. ... 

.He didn’t seem to notice that 
Someone was sitting on the rickety 
old chair by the window. He closed 
the door softly and went down to 
the cold choir... . 
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— that, Jesus told me to get up 
again and to write down all that 
had happened on our journey 
through the monastery. I put my 
cowl on, opened the typewriter, and 
slipped in the paper that I found in- 
side the case. I’ve been writing ever 
since. Now it’s about three thirty, 
and soon Office will be over and the 
Masses will begin. 

It’s getting late now. It’s been 
snowing heavily for the past hour, 
and since He told me that tonight 
was the last time I would see my 
home here, it looks as though I will 
make my last journey heavenwards 
through the thick clouds of snow. 
You may think that this has all 
been the result of a fevered imagina- 
tion, but this new typewriter could 
hardly be that, and Father Mark 
will find it here on the table when 
he stops in to see me before saying 
Mass. And now I must get back 
into bed . . . for the last time. ... 

He has risen from His chair by 
the window and is coming over here 
to the typewriter. He evidently 
wants to add something to what I 
have written, and I am wondering 
what it will be.... 

“Come, thou good and faithful 
servant!” 





Wise Men Go to Bethlehem 


By ARLINE BOUCHER AND JOHN TEHAN 


ITH ONLY twenty dollars and un- 
limited faith, two young nuns 
arrived in New York from France 
two years ago. Gazing upwards, at 
42d St. and Madison Ave., one mar- 
veled rapturously, 

“But this is a so holy city. On 
every corner, one sees ‘Ave’ and 
‘Saint’.” 

Today, the two nuns, American- 
born Mother Benedict Duss and her 
French companion Donna Maria 
Aline, and six other French nuns, 
have established in Bethlehem, 
Conn., the first traditional Bene- 
dictine abbey in the United States 
for contemplatives, nuns who vol- 
untarily separate themselves from 
the world and through prayer and 
contemplation, serve God and man- 
kind. Although the nuns are per- 
manently enclosed behind a wood- 
en grill, already, like the man who 
made the better mousetrap, they 
find that the world is beating a path 
to their gate, with its Latin inscrip- 
tion, “Paz.” 

“I suppose our goal in the con- 
templative life—to help men by 
withdrawing from the world— 





The remarkable history of a Benedictine 
community that begins with the waving of 
an American flag from a French tower and 
ends in a sanctuary of peace in Connecticut. 





sounds like a large order,” re- 
marked Mother Benedict, a gleam 
of humor in her gray eyes. “Ac- 
tually it is quite simple. You might 
think of God as a spiritual sun, the 
source of all light and goodness, 
temporarily hidden from men by a 
vast cloud of fear, hatred and 
greed. We, by our contemplative 
life, hope to pierce the cloud a little, 
transmitting this life-giving light to 
men.” 

This spiritual transmission as 
practiced by the Benedictines is a 
new idea in a land where physical 
activity and motion are often re- 
garded as good in themselves. But 
the philosophy originated 1,500 
years ago when St. Benedict found- 
ed Monte Cassino in Italy, the Ab- 
bey which was to become the bul- 
wark for preserving European cul- 
ture and learning against the bar- 
barians. Now to her native land, 
Mother Benedict has transplanted 
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unchanged the gracious fifth cen- 
tury tradition of work and prayer, 
and hospitality to strangers. 


Wirn THE adaptability of a prac- 
tical mystic whose head is in heav- 
en, but whose feet are on the 
ground, Mother Benedict, with her 
companions, has set up the Abbey, 
Regina Laudis (Queen of Praise), 
in a cinder-block factory, the chapel 
in a barn, and the guest house in a 
stable—trecalling inevitably the first 
stable in Bethlehem. Slight, youth- 
ful, indomitable, Mother Benedict 
is a rare nun, even in the Benedic- 
tine order—famous for the learn- 
ing and talents of its members. A 
physician and surgeon, according 
to a French colleague, she performed 
“some remarkably interesting sur- 
gery” before her enclosure. An 
executive, she handles all the busi- 
ness details of the order from be- 
hind the self-imposed barrier. A 
pioneer, she refused to abandon her 
goal of founding an abbey in 
America, despite almost insur- 
mountable obstacles. 

Today, as in every Benedictine 
abbey for the past fifteen centuries, 
all travelers are welcome at Regina 
Laudis and no questions asked. To 
the Abbey with its 150 acres set in 
the rugged Connecticut hills (and 
valued at $100,000), come every day 
world-weary men and women, seek- 
ing peace. Students, housewives, 
business executives and factory 
workers find refuge here. For their 
accommodation there is a guest 
house for men which was formerly 
a stable and a house for women 
which is a neat colonial cottage. 

A typical group on a recent week- 
end visit included a salesman, a 
small store owner, a banker, a 
teacher, a librarian and a college 
student. The effect which this little 


Abbey, buried in the quiet hills, has 
on the lives of those who come here, 
is remarkable. Here, in almost 
medieval peace, scores of people 
burdened with twentieth century 
cares are revitalized after touching 
briefly the almost visible current of 
joy and peace which radiates from 
these women. As a New York law- 
yer commented wonderingly when 
leaving, “I’ve been busy—and suc- 
cessful—all my life. But I’ve never 
felt contented before.” 


A FEW months ago, a young sci- 
entist, engaged in cancer research 
in New York, was invited by two 
friends to spend a week-end at 
Bethlehem, to help the Sisters in 
their last-minute preparations be- 
fore enclosure. Facetiously, he 
laughed, “Don’t you think I’d pro- 
fane the place? I haven’t been to 
church since I was_ baptized!” 
However, finally, he went. 

After two days of observing the 
nuns’ singlehearted devotion to 
work and prayer, and their unaffect- 
ed happiness, he lL'‘untly asked 
Mother Benedict, “With all you’ve 
done, and can do, why on earth 
should you bury yourself here in 
the hills? Who can you possibly 
help in this way?” 

Simply, she answered, “You.” 

At this he laughed, not unkindly, 
and departed. Back in his labora- 
tory in New York, he found him- 
self thinking often of the Abbey. 
During the night when he could not 
sleep, he remembered Bethlehem. 
One night, worn out from hours of 
unsuccessful grappling with a dif- 
ficult research problem, he took a 
stroll along Sixth Avenue. Before 
crossing the street, he glanced up, 
remembering the young nun’s in- 
genuous words, “a so holy city.” At 
the same moment, an answer to the 
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research problem flashed into his 
mind. 

Now the young scientist is a fre- 
quent visitor at Bethlehem. As he 
says, “I have a long way to go to 
find peace. But I think the road 
starts here.” 

And then, there was a young 
mother of three from Hartford, who 
sighed wistfully as she left, “My 
week-end here was the best vaca- 
tion I’ve had in years.” Another 
woman, wealthy, popular, bored, 
who often gave large sums to 
charitable causes to lighten her in- 
come tax came, because, “I’ve heard 
that everything is different here.” 
After a few visits to Bethlehem, 
she has become interested in social 
work, and now spends several hours 
a week in child-welfare activity. 
Recently she remarked, “Now I 
know why I am giving, and I want 
to give a little more.” 

Everyone is welcome, regardless 
of religion. A middle-aged Protes- 
tant business man whose life had 
been ruined by alcoholism was per- 
suaded by friends to go to Regina 
Laudis, though he stoutly insisted, 
“It won’t do any good.” He spent 
two days there, and a few weeks 
later joined the Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. For the first time in years, 
his friends are hopeful about him. 

There is nothing miraculous at 
the Abbey—merely the chance to 
exchange the noisy confusion of 
present-day existence for a life of 
order and peace, whose roots ex- 
tend hundreds of years into the 
past. Here, in the simple family life 
of the Benedictine community, 
visitors may read, study, relax, 
write, wander about the grounds, 
pray, share the simple fare and 
sleep, free to follow or reject the 
daily routine. No charge is made. 
When they leave, refreshed in mind 


and body, they may donate what- 
ever sum they wish to the Abbey, 
whose financial needs are pressing. 


A FEW months ago, these eight, 
black-clad young women were per- 
manently enclosed, in the first such 
ceremony in this country. Cultured, 
attractive, highly educated, mem- 
bers of some of the oldest families 
in France, they stood behind a 
wooden gate ten feet high which 
separated them from a silent crowd, 
while a Roman Catholic bishop, His 
Excellency Henry J. O’Brien of the 
Hartford Diocese, in full ecclesias- 
tical garb, pronounced a final bene- 
diction. Slowly the huge gate 
clanged closed. As Bishop O’Brien 
locked it with a massive key, one 
clear young voice called “Au re- 
voir.” For the second time and 
forever they were bidding farewell 
to a turbulent world into which the 
Nazi occupation of France had 
thrust them. Eagerness lighted the 
eight upturned faces as they re- 
turned from exile, much as a skilled 
doctor, temporarily forced to aban- 
don his practice, can hardly wait to 
resume it. 

Henceforth, they will always be 
separated from the world by a 
wooden grill, a barrier which al- 
lows them greater freedom for con- 
templation. As one young nun re- 
marked, “We are nearer heaven 
there.” 


For THE Sisters, work and prayer 
at regular intervals is the unchang- 
ing rule. At two A. M. they rise to 
sing matins. 

“But why,” asked a novice once, 
“must we get up at that hour to 
pray?” 

“Because,” her Superior smiled 
wisely, “that is the hour when hu- 
manity is at its lowest ebb. More 
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people are dying, and more crimes 
are being committed then.” 

Matins are followed by spiritual 
readings, after which the nuns re- 
tire to bed until six-fifteen when 
they rise again to attend daily Mass 
before each goes to her appointed 
task. And it is real work. Out in 
the fields (for the nuns raise all their 
own food), Sister Genevieve is 
perched on a small tractor, her rosy 
cheeks blazing, her black veil flap- 
ping. Inside the Abbey, Donna 
Theresa is binding books by hand, 
which will some day line the shelves 
of college and church libraries; 
Donna Assumpta is composing sa- 
cred music; Donna Frances is weav- 
ing clerical vestments or making 
exquisite sculptured figures; Donna 
Anselm, who holds the aggrégée en 
philosophie, a higher degree than 
the American Ph.D., is doing ad- 
vanced research and acting as li- 
brarian. 

A frugal supper at seven P. M. is 
followed by the singing of the love- 
ly Gregorian chant a cappella by 
the nuns in the chapel. At eight 
P. M. all retire to bed. 


‘T= POPULAR conception of nuns, 
as described by John Milton, 


“. .. pensive Nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure” 


is wholly inadequate to depict these 
life-brimming, talented women who, 
during the long nightmare of Nazi 
occupation in France, showed a 
courage and ingenuity, a daring 
and resourcefulness rivalled only 
by the forces of the French under- 
ground. They possess also a wit 
and charm which, completely un- 
spoiled, is captivating. 

For these young women are the 
carefully nurtured flower of an an- 
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cient French culture which has 
given the world some of its greatest 
scholars, artists and saints. Donna 
Maria Aline traces her ancestry to 
William the Conqueror and is a 
blood relative of Jeanne d’Arc; an- 
other nun comes from a long line 
of generals, doctors and lawyers. 
Mother Benedict, though she was 
born in Pittsburgh, is of French 
ancestry and returned to France to 
live at the age of three. 

Like thousands of others, the 
nuns, uprooted by the Nazis, were 
forced to flee from their ancient 
Abbey in Jouarre. Most of the hun- 
dred religious were dispersed, but 
Mother Benedict and Donna Maria 
Aline hid disguised in the town, 
whose loyal inhabitants would have 
died rather than betray them. Sev- 
eral times death brushed them by, 
in the form of a pursuing Nazi. 
When an epidemic broke out in 
the doctor-less town, Mother Bene- 
dict risked her life to make sick 
calls. Finally the two nuns fled to 
Paris and eventually crept back to 
the Abbey. 

When the American armies of 
liberation marched into the town 
in 1944, the two nuns stood watch- 
ing in the ancient stone tower. 
Somehow, Donna Aline had obtain- 
ed a small American flag which she 
had hidden folded in her missal 
during the occupation. American 
G. I.’s cheered as they glimpsed the 
familiar red, white and blue square 
fluttering from the tower. 

Later Mother Benedict recalled, 
“Suddenly I had the absolute convic- 
tion that I should come to America 
and establish a Benedictine abbey 
in my native land, which is so young 
and generous and imaginative. And 
although, as in every Benedictine 
community, we would be _ with- 
drawn physically from society at 
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large, nevertheless we would still be 
a part of it. So from the moment we 
arrived in America, we were deter- 
mined to reflect the spirit of this 
country in our speech, our customs, 
our art and music, our architecture. 
Already, applications to join us 
have been received from more than 
a dozen states. 

In the American tradition, the 
architecture of the remodeled Ab- 
bey and chapel, with its graceful 
“Connecticut arches” and hand- 
wrought wooden doorlatches dating 
from colonial times, was designed 
by Donna Maria Aline. 


Moruer BENEDICT’s resolution to 
found a Benedictine abbey in a 
country 3,000 miles and several cen- 
turies removed from the peaceful 
countryside of Jouarre was, to say 
the least, startling for a penniless 
nun, vowed to poverty and obedi- 
ence, and possessing small influ- 
ence. But faith, and Providence 
supported her. 

Earnestly, she prayed and her 
prayers were answered. An anony- 
mous gift of money made possible 
her trip to Rome, where against es- 
tablished custom, she received per- 
mission for her venture from His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII. Again, 
money was needed and it came, 
from an Oblate of Solesmes who 
furnished the funds for the two 
Sisters’ transatlantic passage and a 
letter of introduction to Lauren 
Ford, a Connecticut artist and her- 
self a Benedictine Oblate. 

Arrived safely in Miss Ford’s pic- 
turesque home, the “Sheep-Fold” 
in Bethlehem, the two nuns were 
attracted by the evocative name. 
Catching sight of the little stable, 
they felt the significance of the 
spot. A neighbor of Miss Ford’s, 
Mrs. Robert Leather, invited the 
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nuns to her home where she taught 
them to weave. Mr. Leather, a Prot- 
estant industrialist and a _ large 
landowner in Bethlehem, had long 
been concerned about preserving the 
natural beauty of the countryside. 
One day he asked, “Would you ac- 
cept fifty acres of my land on which 
to start your abbey?” 

Mother Benedict could hardly be- 
lieve her good fortune. Next day, 
the two nuns climbed to the top of 
Bird’s Hill, a remote and lonely 
peak overlooking the rolling hills. 
There they buried a medal of St. 
Benedict beside a fir tree and 
marked the spot with a cross made 
of stones. Here one day they plan 
to build their new abbey which 
will house a full community of 100 
nuns, from all parts of the United 
States. 

Formal permission for the estab- 
lishment of the Abbey was granted 
by Bishop O’Brien who also raised 
a sum of money to help. From Mr. 
Leather they bought the factory, 
barn, stable and cottage and one 
hundred additional acres of land. 


As INCANDESCENT as the sun is the 
faith of these Sisters which has built 
this Abbey in a strange and highly 


mechanized land, kindling into 
quick zeal the hearts of Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike. From all 
over Connecticut and New York 
came help. Bands of workmen, car- 
penters, plumbers, electricians from 
Waterbury, Hartford and other 
cities, gave their high-priced serv- 
ices free, worked nights, week-ends 
and holidays. Lumber valued at 
$10,000 was sold at cost. 

The tremendous task of convert- 
ing the unused factory into a hab- 
itable abbey, the barn into a chapel 
and the stable into a guest house 
began, with the nuns working along- 
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side the skilled workmen, pouring 
cement, digging the foundations, 
etc. Priests and teen-agers, house- 
wives and master workmen, Catho- 
lics, Protestants and Jews were 
united in the urgency of the work, 
as in some great church undertak- 
ing of the Middle Ages. Some labor- 
ed in the fields, sowing the first 
crops, others helped tend the cows, 
pigs, geese, rabbits and chickens, 
accompanied by watchdog Sat 
(short for Saturday). 

Actually, all the help and labor 
which has launched the new ven- 
ture is but the first step. The cost 
of land, plus that of building, make 
a heavy burden for these nuns. And 
since the number of applicants for 
membership is daily increasing, and 
because many prospective visitors 
have to be kept waiting or to be 
turned away for lack of room, the 
nuns want to begin building a new 
abbey and larger guest house as 
soon as possible. 

Chief architect for the buildings 
is Donna Maria Aline who com- 
bines a gift for design with a tal- 
ent for incorporating the American 
colonial spirit into her work. Un- 
der her direction the old barn is 
now an exquisite little chapel, with 
handcarved altars, episcopal throne 
and benches of knotty pine. 

Typically French, she speaks 
with a delightful inflection of the 
Gallic tongue, accompanied by 
graceful, sweeping gestures. Typi- 
cally feminine, she refused to draw 
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blueprints, issuing instead oral in- 
structions to harassed builders and 
carpenters. 


D ESPITE their holy calling, these 
nuns recall the popular advertising 
slogan, “Never underestimate the 
power of a woman.” One day a 
huge load of lumber was unloaded. 
A few minutes later, out bustled a 
little nun, her sandaled feet patter- 
ing anxiously along the ground. 
Agitatedly, she conferred with Don- 
na Maria Aline. To the delivery 
man, about to drive off, Donna Aline 
called, “Would you please move 
that lumber about fifty feet to the 
right?” 

“In the name of your St. Bene- 
dict, why?” exploded the man. 

“Because,” was the dignified re- 
ply, “Sister has just informed me 
that you unloaded all that wood on 
the very spot where she planted an 
endive which she brought from 
France.” Today, the endive is grow- 
ing where the wood was laid. 

After much frenzied effort, the 
buildings were ready for habitation 
in time for enclosure. At the cere- 
mony, a priest fittingly called the 
nuns, “These swallows from France 
who have built their nest on Bird’s 
Hill in Bethlehem.” Today, to this 
sanctuary which their faith has 
built, come many who are world- 
sick. And out of their faith and 
charity, these nuns find hope that 
help will continue, to strenghten 
and maintain their house of peace. 





A Yankee’s Quest of Faith 


By WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL 


M" ancestors on both my father’s 
and my mother’s side were Eng- 
lish. Through my maternal grand- 
mother I am descended from Con- 
stance Hopkins, who came over in 
the Mayflower in 1620; the emi- 
grant ancestor of the Merrills, Na- 
thaniel Merrill, came to the Massa- 
chusetts Colony in 1633. My family 
tradition is thus both Pilgrim and 
Puritan. I received my education in 
the public schools of Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts, and at Harvard College 
in the years 1884 to 1888. As stu- 
dents were then permitted to choose 
their own courses largely, I planned 
to get a liberal education. An inter- 
est in the basis of religious belief 
led me to take a number of courses 
in philosophy under William James, 
Josiah Royce, Francis Bowen and 
Herbert Palmer. Some idea of the 
influence of medieval civilization 
upon its art was given in a course 
under Charles Eliot Norton. My 
studies at Harvard trained me to 
think deeply and fairly. 

The refectory at which during my 
last two years at college I took my 


meals was in Memorial Hall. Across 
the table from me sat Peter J. 
O’Callaghan; between us at the end 
of the table sat Walter Forsyth. We 
were classmates and many were the 
discussions that we had together. 
O’Callaghan had taken some of the 
same courses as I had. He was a 
Catholic, an Irish-American whose 
mother, as he once told me, was of 
Puritan stock; this mingling of two 
such strains seemed to give him 
some insight into the Yankee point 
of view in religion. Forsyth was of 
a skeptical turn of mind. “That is 
what you think,” he would say; or, 
“that is what men may think, but 
how do we know it to be the fruth?” 
A sort of “Mona Lisa” smile would 
flit over O’Callaghan’s face at such 
remarks. He would hold his own in 
debate; he would gently correct mis- 
apprehensions about the Catholic 
Church. 


I HAD been reared in the Sweden- 
borgian sect and attended their 
service and Sunday school until I 
was about fourteen years of age, 
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when I began to doubt the accounts 
of Swedenborg’s “revelations” and 
frequented the churches of various 
denominations in Boston to learn 
what they had to say about religion. 
At college I was still seeking for 
religious certainty. 

A few months after our gradua- 
tion O’Callaghan wrote me that he 
was studying for the priesthood; 
in January of 1889 he joined the 
Society of the Paulists in New York 
City. In June of that year I came 
to Chicago to become a member of 
the staff of the Newberry Library. 
After more than forty years of serv- 
ice with that library I was retired. 
In a letter that I wrote to O’Cal- 
laghan soon after coming west I 
referred to the days when “we three 
fellows used to talk philosophy. 
Now one is a priest (an error on my 
part), another is a library assistant 
and the third is an electrician. I 
hope you will not get sanctimo- 
nious,” I continued, “and shake me 
off as a wicked heretic. I am still 
wandering about in search of a fold 
—fit punishment, I suppose, for a 
black sheep.” 

O’Callaghan’s reply, written from 
the Paulist College of St. Thomas 
at the newly founded Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in what is now 
Washington, D. C., referred to my 
letter thus: “You are mistaken in 
thinking I am a priest; I am only a 
novice. I am still studying philoso- 
phy, in which are inciuded scientific 
and literary studies; I shall later 
have four years of theology, during 
which Scripture, Hebrew and Homi- 
letics are also pursued. Believe me, 
Catholicity is not dying; it is teem- 
ing with life. My own Community 
is witness of the way in which the 
Catholic Church is winning men to 
her side. I have spoken thus be- 
cause you said in your letter that 
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you were ‘in search of a fold.’ You 
will never find rest for your reason 
except in the Catholic Church.” ! 


‘Tus last sentence of O’Callaghan’s 
letter conveyed a thought that sank 
like a seed falling into fertile ground 
into my mind and later bore fruit. 
But at the moment my reaction to 
his advice was like that to an elec- 
tric shock and I fairly bristled at his 
suggestion. I to become a Catholic! 
I, “the heir of all the ages, in the 
foremost files of time,” to turn back 
to the darkness and superstition of 
the Middle Ages! But my corre- 
spondent continued: “Study my re- 
ligion, not as expounded by ignorant 
or bigoted men, but as it really is. 
Write me and ask me as many ques- 
tions as you like. I have spoken ear- 
nestly because I believe that you 
honestly desire truth, and that no 
obstacle would deter you from fol- 
lowing its bidding.” 

Aside from the surprise given me 
by O’Callaghan’s letter, it gave me 
food for thought. Here was at least 
an opportunity to study a new re- 
ligion. I had inherited from my 
Puritan ancestors a _ prejudice 
against “popery” it is true; but this 
prejudice did not lead me to shut 
my mind against considering evi- 
dence that might be adduced in fa- 
vor of the Catholic claims. I was 
suddenly confronted, however, with 
the advice that I should actually 
join a church which, at the time 
when I was attending various 
churches to learn about their tenets, 
I had deemed unworthy of any at- 
tention at all. I was willing to look 
into it; but I certainly had no in- 
tention of abandoning what college 
had taught me as accepted truth. 


1I quote from his letters which I have pre- 
served. My own were returned to me at 4 
time when we thought of printing the corre- 
spondence. 
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But would not the Catholic Church, 
I] asked myself, demand that I 
should do so? I would find that out 
at the very outset of my inquiries. 

I now began to read a book rec- 
ommended to me by O’Callaghan: 
Cardinal Gibbons’ Faith of Our Fa- 
thers; and I found in it new food for 
thought. There was in the style of 
the work a frankness and sincerity 
that pleased me. The author seem- 
ed to appreciate rightly the Ameri- 
can way of looking at religious 
questions and even to sympathize 
with it. 


I was then living not far from the 
Cathedral of the Holy Name in Chi- 
cago; and learning that fine music 
was sung at the services there, I 
began going to High Mass, deter- 
mined to learn by experience the 
full effect of the Catholic ritual. I 
came away feeling that never before 
had I worshipped amid influences 
so conducive to devotion. I men- 
tioned this to O’Callaghan. On the 
side of religious feeling, I wrote, 
the Catholic Church seems to offer 
full opportunity for religious ex- 
pression, but on the intellectual side 
—“ay, there’s the rub.” The phrase 
did not escape him. “You say that 
on the intellectual side is the rub. 
If there is a rub there, then the de- 
votional side is, all sentimentality.” 
This was indeed a rapier thrust at 
me. I realized that I must come 
to grips with Catholic beliefs and 
either reject or accept them. 

A chance remark that I made ina 
letter, about not accepting “some 
pet scientific notions of the day,” 
called forth from my Catholic cor- 
respondent a rather unexpected de- 
fense of science. He wrote: 

“You certainly would not hold to 
an opinion whose opposite had been 
proved by science. To refuse to ac- 
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cept what is scientifically certain 
seems to me to be a sin against rea- 
son. There are of course notions 
put forth by scientists which con- 
tradict religious teaching; but this 
is because, instead of being scien- 
tific theories, they are religious the- 
ories of men ignorant of theology. 
So far as science is science the 
Church takes no official attitude. 
But when something is put out in 
the name of science which is a di- 
rect thrust at her fundamental re- 
ligious teaching, she must be in op- 
position to such miscalled science. 
One of her axioms is that nothing 
can be scientifically true and theo- 
logically false. In Catholic theology 
you would, I feel sure, find many of 
your aspirations fulfilled and your 
reason satisfied.” 


| on letters were im- 
pressing me, but not as arguments 
for submitting to an arbitrary au- 
thority—for my correspondent ap- 
pealed rather than argued. The 
theme of his appeal was that Cath- 
olicity is essentially reasonable, not 
antagonistic to reason. Nay, he once 
told me that some ideas of my own 
were nearer to Catholic beliefs than 
I had supposed. In fact, he said that 
I was really a Catholic at heart with- 
out knowing it. 

Why should I not become a Cath- 
olic? The reasons why I should do 
so were left for me to consider after 
reading books on the subject writ- 
ten by Catholic authors recom- 
mended to me by O’Callaghan. But 
did I know the other side, I asked 
myself. Had I read any of those 
books written by zealous Protes- 
tants as defense against “popery?” 
I had not and I had no wish to do 
so, because I expected to find in 
them rather zealous bigotry than 
sound scholarly treatment of the 
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question. But I did wish to learn 
what modern scholarship had to say 
in refutation of the Catholic claims, 
if those claims were susceptible of 
refutation. How better could I do 
so than by writing to an old friend 
of my boyhood who was then study- 
ing church history and philosophy 
in Germany, listening to the lectures 
of famous professors? 

In my first letter to him in Ber- 
lin on December 20, 1890, I told him 
of my growing interest in the Cath- 
olic Church; and I asked him to 
answer some fundamental ques- 
tions. Why had certain nations 
broken away from the historic 
Church, I asked. Were the real rea- 
sons theological or not rather po- 
litical? Have those reasons the same 
significance today that they may 
have had then? I then brought up 
the Catholic claims and briefly out- 
lined the evidence for them, evi- 
dence that seemed to me sound. The 
distinctive teachings of the Catho- 
lic Church, when rightly stated and 
understood, I said, seemed to me 
reasonable and based on the teach- 
ings of Christ. What had modern 
scholarship to say in refutation of 
them? Why, I asked my friend, 
should I not become a Catholic. He 
replied in a letter covering thirty- 
six (sic) pages filled with his minute 
handwriting! This was the first of 
a series of controversial letters 
which passed between us for more 
than a ear. 


Tue REASONS given by my friend 
for the Protestant Reformation 
were partly political and partly the- 
ological. “The political reason was 
of immense weight,” he admitted, 
“but when you ask if it was the 
real reason, the answer must be ‘No.’ 
There were deeper reasons which 
were the cause of the political ex- 


pression that they assumed.” Dif- 
ference of race between the Latin 
and the Teutonic peoples was cited 
as a primary reason for the Refor- 
mation. But why, I asked myself, 
did it take Christians fifteen hun- 
dred years to find out that Chris- 
tianity must be molded to suit the 
tastes of different peoples? Christ’s 
promise of “one fold and one shep- 
herd,” one body of believers guided 
by the Holy Spirit to a knowledge of 
all truth—not fashioned to satisfy 
all tastes—does not seem to indicate 
such a diversified form of church. 
“Clerical abuses were very great,” 
I was told, “and were recognized; 
and attempts were made to rectify 
them at the great reforming Coun- 
cils of Constance, Pisa and Basle 
before, and at Trent after, the Re- 
formation.” All right; so they were 
rectified by actions taken, not 
against but within the Church. 
But what significance, I asked my 
correspondent, as regards the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the Catho- 
lic claims, do those long-past events 
of the sixteenth century in Ger- 
many, England and other parts of 
Europe, have for us today? To this 
question he replied: “The policy of 
the Roman Catholic Church is un- 
changeable. She cannot adapt her- 
self now to this, now to that. The 
Pope as the Vicar of Christ is the 
supreme ruler of princes; he has de- 
posed sovereigns.” In other words, 
to submit to the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion of the pope is for a citizen 
or a subject disloyalty; for a nation 
it is to renounce independence. 
This deep-rooted prejudice is, | 
may here add, unfortunately per- 
sistent to our own day. Whenever 
the Catholic Church endeavors to 
influence political action in civic or 
social matters, the cry of “separa- 
tion of Church and State” is raised. 
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y™= the popes did claim and they 
exercised the power to depose 
rulers for extreme misgovernment 
of their subjects. Such action was in 
the Middle Ages a salutary means of 
protecting peoples who lacked the 
power to unseat tyrants or the 
strength of public opinion to re- 
strain them. Like international 
arbitration in our own day, deposi- 
tion was exercised with the approval 
and for the welfare of nations. As 
to the policies of the popes, they are 
fundamentally unchangeable on 
moral and spiritual principles, it is 
true; but the attitude of the papacy 
toward the conditions and ideolo- 
gies of a period is determined prac- 
tically by the nature of the situa- 
tion. 

The theological questions discuss- 
ed in my correspondence with my 
student friend covered much the 
same ground as that traversed with 
O'Callaghan and I learned little 
about these famous controversies 
that I did not know before; and 
I soon passed beyond the stage of 
asking questions to a _ position 
where, fortified by the arguments 
of Catholic apologists, I was press- 
ing my disputant hard. He at 
length wrote: “If for the sake of 
argument we allow that the doctrine 
of the Roman Church is the sub- 
stance of Christ’s teaching to His 
Apostles, what about the rest of the 
Roman doctrines that can be shown 
not to have been known to the 
Apostles?” This is, of course, the 
familiar charge that the Roman 
Church has “corrupted” the teach- 
ings of Christ and has departed 
from the simplicity of primitive 
Christianity as we find it presented 
in the New Testament. The Catho- 
lic answer is: that later doctrines 
were contained implicitly in the 
original teachings of the Apostles 


and were afterwards drawn out ex- 
plicitly in the decisions of church 
Councils, acting under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. Christian un- 


derstanding of Christ’s teachings 
has, in the course of the centuries, 
been enriched, not corrupted! 


Sansms the trend of our discus- 
sions my friend in Germany finally 
wrote me: “You may enter the Ro- 
man Church. That is a matter for 
you to decide. For my part, I shall 
always regard such a step as intel- 
lectual suicide.” 

Why did he say that? What con- 
viction, assumption, or fundamen- 
tal idea underlay it in his mind? I 
think his idea was this: The Catho- 
lic is always confronted by a dilem- 
ma—he must accept either author- 
ity or reason. When the Church de- 
fines a doctrine to be an article of 
faith, that doctrine, forsooth, must 
be something contrary to reason, 
not a truth that is above the power 
of reason to discover or to prove. 
Divine revelation, or at least the in- 
terpretation of it made by the 
Church, is thus made to contradict 
reason. Hence, as my friend would 
reason with himself, to accept such 
a defined article of faith is to com- 
mit intellectual suicide. But, on the 
contrary, the Catholic Church, as 
sustained by the Holy Spirit prom- 
ised by Christ, often confirms the 
findings of reason; and reason fur- 
nishes rational support for revealed 
teachings, while some truths—for 
example, the Holy Trinity—are 
known only by revelation. If the 
possibility of divine revelation is 
denied then reason is the sole ulti- 
mate source of truth. But if divine 
revelation is conceded, then to ac- 
cept the teachings of a divinely 
guided Church is not intellectual 
suicide. 
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HEN I wrote my next letter to 
O’Callaghan I was at the parting 
of the ways: one road led nowhere, 
so far as I could see; the other road 
led into the Catholic Church. My 
reading had shown me the strength 
of the Catholic position as based on 
Scripture and on the traditions 
handed down by the early Church 
Fathers; there was also revealed to 
me the ofttimes arbitrary interpre- 
tations—sometimes at complete 
variance with one another—put up- 
on the same text by Protestants. I 
could not dispel the conviction that 
a fair reading of Scripture shows 
that Catholicity is true Christianity. 
In a letter dated April 25, 1892, I 
told my friend of my final decision. 
“The Rubicon is passed and I am 
on my way to Rome. For several 
weeks I have been conscious of a 
new influence upon me. Whereas 
formerly I was anxiously inquiring 
of myself what would be the re- 
quirements of Catholic life, and de- 
bating whether or not I had learned 
all that I should about the Catholic 
Church, now, I have suddenly real- 
ized that I am heart and soul a 
Catholic.” Whatever might be the 
answer to this mooted question or 
to that problem, I now believed in 
the divine mission of the Catholic 
Church. I felt that I could trust her 
and I was willing to accept her guid- 
ance. I had received God’s gift of 
faith. 


| about this time Miss Eliza 
Allen Starr of Chicago, artist, poet 
and lecturer on Christian art. She 
was a convert to the Catholic faith; 
and when I told her of my inten- 
tion to seek entrance into the Cath- 
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olic Church she was greatly inter- 
ested. She gave me a letter of intro- 
duction to Father N. L. Mooney, 
then an assistant at the Cathedral of 
the Holy Name. I found him to be a 
man of fine education with a genial 
manner that at once put me at my 
ease. I arranged to meet him several 
times a week. Taking the catechism 
as the basis of his instructions, he 
would enlarge upon its meaning and 
implications. To my surprise he did 
not present the articles of faith as 
entirely matters of authoritative 
teaching; he traced them to the 
Bible and supported them on phi- 
losophic principles. The appeal was 
always to reason as enlightened by 
revelation; authority as such was 
invoked to settle matters of doubt 
or to condemn heresies. 


A FTER getting the instructions cus- 
tomarily given to converts, I was 
received by Father Mooney into the 
Catholic Church on Christmas Eve 
of 1892. On Christmas morning I 
partook of the first Holy Commun- 
ion of my life. In becoming a Cath- 
olic I abandoned nothing that I had 
learned at Harvard University. | 
did violence to no rational convic- 
tions and added new ones of im- 
measurable depth and importance. 
In the years that have since elapsed, 
my reading, my discussions with 
others, and my practice of the Cath- 
olic way of life have never brought 
to my attention any new evidence 
to invalidate the Catholic claims. 
Nor have I ever had the slightest 
grounds for doubting the teachings 
of my Church, or for regretting the 
step that led me to certainty and 
to peace. 
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Alpine Student Camps 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


ENTECOST and Chartres are linked 

in the French student’s mind. A 
few years before the war, some stu- 
dents decided to retrace at that sea- 
son, Péguy’s pilgrimage on foot 
from Paris to Chartres. The idea 
spread until last year more than 
5,000 students from Paris, the prov- 
inces and foreign countries, gath- 
ered at our Lady’s choicest shrine. 

Americans used to the tempo of 
the Twentieth Century Limited and 
the Greyhound busses, find it hard 
to imagine the orderly exodus from 
Paris of these thousands of stu- 
dents. For three days small bands 
of boys and girls from the different 
schools of the universities of France 
accompanied by their chaplain 
(their own or one recruited from a 
Parisian parish) walk the dusty, 
twisting roads to Chartres. The 
thirty-mile walk is tiring but the 
beauty of the budding French coun- 
tryside, the towers of Chartres in 
the distance, the singing make the 
time pass more quickly. Lucky the 
pilgrims who escape the spring’s 
first heat and showers! 

The pilgrimage has a_ general 
theme for meditation: Hope, Faith, 
Prayer, etc. It is discussed by the 
band as they walk, the chaplain 
adding a word here and there. At 
night, before going to sleep in the 


friendly barns and tool sheds or in 
tents pitched in a peaceful field, the 
several bands get together and talk 
over the day’s discoveries. The 
non-Catholics add their ideas. Then, 
asleep under the stars. Up for 
early Mass in the fields and then the 
road again. 

Most of the students making the 
pilgrimage are friends from the 
same class in math or philosophy, 
friends from the same lab. During 
these three days and two nights of 
pilgrimage—serious, quiet, strenu- 
ous days — friendships deepen. 
Deep-seated troubles and anxieties 
will out. Our Lady heals many a 
wound as pilgrims make their con- 
fessions. 


Tux third morning hundreds of 
bands converge on Chartres. Stu- 
dents in traditional faluches (the 
big black velvet French student 
beret, with colored ribbons indicat- 
ing university and field), are fol- 
lowed by weary Dominicans in 
dusty robes, Jesuits in big army 





What American student will elect to stay 
at home in physical comfort this summer 
after reading Sally Whelan Cassidy's account 
of life in the Alpine Student Camps, thrown 
open this year for the first time to foreigners. 
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boots. The huge Cathedral is 
packed for High Mass. Cardinal 
Suhard, Archbishop of Paris, 
speaks. Thousands consummate 
their pilgrimage in Holy Com- 
munion. 

The crowd spills out into the 
porches, the courtyards of the Ca- 
thedral and begins to explore or to 
rediscover its beauties, the pillars, 
the ancient crypt, the windows. If 
only thoughts could transform 
themselves into drawings, into col- 
ors. Later that afternoon, special 
trains take the tired pilgrims back 
to their schools, their final exams. 

What is most striking is the seri- 
ousness, the depth of community in 
this pilgrimage. This is no Legion- 
naire’s annual picnic, but the re- 
view of another year’s study, an- 
other year’s growth in maturity. 
There are none of the usual shrieks 
and pranks of the lighthearted hike. 
Joy is expressed in the repeatedly 
chanted Aves, the silences. The 
conversation is the quiet sharing of 
a truth meditated upon together, 
the recognition of Christ, Who, un- 
known, once joined another pil- 
grimage. 


! HAD heard about the pilgrimage 
to Chartres as one of the results of 
the student movement in France. I 
understood it all the better for hav- 
ing visited the previous summer one 
of the hidden sources of the French 
renewal among students, the Alpine 
Camps, where leaders are discov- 
ered, where a spirit is born. 

I arrived at one of these camps 
after an appalling ride in a packed 
_ third-class compartment. I was de- 
pressed about leaving Paris, even a 
Paris emptied of nine-tenths of her 
population, a Paris of summer exo- 
dus. All the travelers were stran- 
gers to one another bound for an 


unknown place and the atmos- 
phere was strained and polite. We 
woke up when the train stopped for 
breath at a little wayside station. 
Flinging open the windows to get 
coffee from the passing cart, we felt 
the cool fresh air of the Alps. From 
then on as we puffed up and down 
and around the sharp curves of the 
valley the tension lightened. At 
Chamonix we changed to a still 
smaller train, a sort of Alpine trol- 
ley car which ran to the Swiss bor- 
der. A few kilometers from the bor- 
der a guard called out, “Le Buet”; 
we had just seen a glacier. Morn- 
ing had come. The sun was shin- 
ing, the air scrubbed clean. Out we 
tumbled, four dozen students from 
every corner of France. 

A quiet girl, tanned, freckled, 
sorted us out: law, medicine, lib- 
eral arts, science. I was placed 
with the liberal arts group since 
there were girls majoring in English 
who would know how to handle me, 
the first foreigner ever to visit the 
camps. I shrugged my shoulders. 
We were acquaintances of one 
night. I knew none of them well. 
With the American hatred of camps 
whose juniors wear red caps, sen- 
iors yellow caps and life guards 
white caps, I resigned myself to four 
days of regimentation. At least I 
would get a rest before going to a 
Relief meeting in Switzerland. | 
picked up my bag and followed the 
band up the hill. What a climb! 
Thérése, the leader, dropped back 
and joined me as we crossed a 
mountain stream. She could see 
that I was tired, and she took my 
bag. 


ives three-quarter’s of an hour’s 
climb we reached Le Buet, a small 
shepherds’ village clustered around 
a rocky mountain path with a few 
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chalets set back in the hills. Thé- 
rése pointed out the chalets: La 
Loriaz, Beauséjour, St. Louis, Les 
Grances; the arts students had La 
Loriaz. As we set off for our chalet, 
I noticed that it was new and had 
a stream running along one side 
which furnished the fountain and 
trough with sparkling water and a 
tinkling song. We walked in: on 
the right was a big room, with long 
wooden tables and benches on three 
sides, windows opening out into the 
sun, and in back a little kitchen. 
We went upstairs, where there were 
two rooms. They smelt of their 
new wood. There were to be six 
of us to a room. The rest would 
sleep in the old barn; but where 
were the beds? I was told that we 
would sleep on straw mattresses on 
the floor! I bade good-by to rest 
and set my jaw. Later with three 
mattresses one on top of another I 


found that I had no difficulty sleep- 
ing. 
We spent most of the morning 


settling in. At lunch we met our 
camp leader, Paule, and our chap- 
lain, Pére Boret, S.J., of the scholas- 
ticate at Lyon. Paule was a small, 
compact girl, a leader of France’s 
top school, the Ecole Normale Supé- 
rieure, and preparing for her final 
year in philosophy at the Sorbonne. 
She came directly from another 
camp nearby which had closed that 
day. Some leaders passed most of 
their vacations in this fashion. Fa- 
ther Boret was a thickset peasants’ 
son, with a sense of humor as great 
as his intelligence. 

We sparred a little at lunch as 
we ate lentils, some indefinable 
meat, bread and cocoa. (Thank 
God, I had brought some giant 
chocolate bars!) I was introduced 
to the company and asked to tell 
them about myself. I explained that 
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I was an American graduate-stu- 
dent, abroad for an international 
student meeting and anxious to 
meet as many foreign students as 
possible. My rather halting French 
pleased them, and the English ma- 
jors valiantly spent the rest of the 
time teaching me French student 
argot. 


W: were shown over Le Buet that 
afternoon. The peaks to be climbed 
were pointed out, the kitchen squad 
recruited, etc. After another strange 
meal we gathered together for the 
veillée. Since it was shortly before 
the fifteenth of August the evening’s 
theme was our Lady. Some of the 
literature students from another 
camp read Claudel’s Annonce faite a 
Marie; they were so enthusiastic 
that they wanted to share Claudel 
with us. Claudel is hard enough to 
understand book in hand, but when 
declaimed, he is impossible. All 
the other campers, however, found 
that this was an ideal way of appre- 
ciating him. Tastes differed in 
more things than meals and love of 
long walks. After the reading came 
a few folk songs and a quiet night 
prayer. Flashlights showed us to 
the trough with its ice cold water— 
cleanliness was a virtue at Le Buet 
—and to our straw mattresses. 
Early the next morning we gath- 
ered in a little barn in back of our 
house. This was our chapel. We 
had to move carefully for the floor 
had been just roughly set in. The 
straw, the mountain flowers, the 
surrounding countryside were ap- 
propriate touches. Father Boret 
came up from the priests’ hostel and 
soon we had Mass. Facing us over 
the peasant work-table Father be- 
gan, “Introibo ad altare Dei.” Then 
I felt at home. The feeling was only 
slightly jarred by the girl reading 
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the Proper aloud in French, the 
short sermon on joy, the very per- 
sonal, un-Anglo-Saxon mementos. 


J NOTICED that some of my room- 
mates didn’t come to Mass. To my 
astonishment I found that they were 
non-Catholics, and that fully half 
of the students were nonbelievers. 
I asked about this and was told that 
the camps were a service to all stu- 
dents. Every student needed to 
have a good rest, a healthy vaca- 
tion, not only Catholic students. 
The Catholic students—leaders of 
the camps—wanted non-Catholics to 
come, not from the ulterior motive 
of conversion, but so as to form 
a student community, a mutual 
friendship based on deep common 
experiences. The non - Catholics 
shared the responsibility for the 
camp just as fully as all the others. 

Cut off from outside distractions, 
leading a simple life, there were 
few occasions for pretense, little 
need to wear a mask of psuedo-in- 
telligence, of class consciousness. 
In this little community each had a 
chance to live with the others what 
was real and true for her, to give 
herself in her own way. All led this 
open life, the Christians living their 
Christ, the others, the camp’s ideal 
of solidarity and love. There was a 
sense of confidence in this sharing 
of the values of life. 

Nonbelievers were struck by this 
disinterestedness and took away 
with them a different notion of their 
Catholic friends. Some learned a 
great deal from seeing Catholics live 
a life of service, and understanding 
that this was charity, that religion 
was more than the money-seeking 
chaisiére at the Madeleine or the 
ludicrously dressed usher at fash- 
ionable Parisian churches. These 
girls learned a great deal from 
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friendly contact with the chaplains 
many of whom were scientists or 
literary men, all of whom were 
apostolic. Some non-Catholics were 
converted, others were impressed. 
Many a Catholic who had been slip- 
ping found herself strengthened. 
Many another Catholic shed her 
chrysalis of ritual to emerge into 
the freedom of Charity, into a living 
religion. 


| ee got into the rhythm of 
the camp. I found that these camps 
were geared to students. There was 
a general theme, “Liberty,” for all 
the groups. The law students took 
up the legal and political meaning 
of the term, the medics argued about 
liberty and psychoanalysis, about 
the patients’ right to know their 
state of health; we, the liberal arts 
students, found the subject of Des- 
tiny in the Greeks, Conversion and 
Grace fascinating topics. I was told 
that there had been a _ gradual 
change in the choice of themes. At 
first they had been religious: Char- 
ity, Faith; later they came much 
closer to the preoccupations of the 
day, became more professional in 
tone. This followed from the idea 
of bringing Christ into everything, 
into every discussion rather than 
excluding Him from all that was not 
labeled, “religious theme.” 

Thus each camp had a lively dis- 
cussion about the problems proper 
to it and the Christian attitude was 
exposed, strengthened, developed. 
Often these talks would last longer 
than the hour and a half allotted to 
them and would be continued 
throughout the whole camping time 
and even upon returning to stu- 
dent life. Christian ideas were put 
forth in the universities, problems 
considered under their deeper as- 
pects. I was amazed and happy to 
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see the flashing interplay of the 
French intellect that I had heard so 
much about. The students’ inter- 
est and ease of discussion made me 
long to share their life, to know how 
this intelligence was developed, and 
how far it reached. 

The idea of a camp designed, 
tailor-made, for students really at- 
tracted me. I asked about its be- 
ginnings and organization. I learned 
that the whole chain of camps in the 
southeast of France stemmed from 
the initiative of a brilliant young 
professor, a convert. Juliette Payet 
had sensed a need among her lycée 
students. They wanted something 
more than the typical French vaca- 
tion at the beach, en famille and 
very bourgeois, or a vacation lost 
in little towns devoid of beauty and 
intellectual life. 


[a PAYET invited her 
students to come with her to the 
Alps. In 1934 twenty-four of them 
came. She decorated the walls of 
her rented chalet with reproduc- 
tions of Italian paintings. She took 
the students for long hikes, con- 
versed with them. The venture was 
a great success. Little by little the 
details of another camp worked 
themselves out. There must be a 
beautiful site, yet a site that de- 
manded effort, that was inspiring 
and not merely lovely. The camp 
life must be simple and a real re- 
laxation. 

In the beginning students of 
every age (all of them from public 
schools) were mixed together, with 
special groups for the younger 
ones, who were indignant at their 
separation from the older students. 
A certain specialization set in. Soon 
the younger students were organ- 
ized in neighboring chalets with 
suitable leaders. Full specialization 
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brought echelons of camps differing 
according to interests and degrees 
of maturity, each camp an organic 
whole but with close relations with 
one another. 

This required enormous prepara- 
tion—providing stocks of food in 
rationed France, recruiting domes- 
tic science teachers as cooks, col- 
lecting the much needed funds, 
training leaders. Most of the year 
was spent in arranging a minimum 
of expense for the students. Little 
by little chalets were hired, refur- 
nished, bought. Whole villages were 
penetrated, villages barred to tour- 
ists, hospitable to young students. 
A team of leaders was developed, 
prepared at special pre-sessions, 
formed to take more and more re- 
sponsibility until finally they were 
really running the whole affair. 


Soon the Religious Orders rallied 
around and the camps were staffed 
with some of France’s most brilliant 
theologians: de Lubac, Daniélou, 
Rouquette, de Montcheuil, were 
eager to examine problems with the 
younger generation, eager to hear of 
the changed perplexities of student 
life, alive to the new currents run- 
ning through the schools — Marx- 
ism, Existentialism. There was no 
pretense of talking down to these 
students, of study clubs, of a kind 
of super-catechism. These theolo- 
gians were not afraid to grapple 
with the problems of the day, liberty 
of conscience, the aging external 
forms of religion, Catholicism and 
Marxism, Ecumenicism, the mean- 
ing of history. 

Had not the camps from the be- 
ginning been closely linked with 
student Catholic Action, these dis- 
cussions, as well as the other ele- 
ments in the regime of the camp, 
would have done little more than 
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enkindle the zeal of isolated indi- 
viduals who might radiate their new 
found life among their friends. The 
fact that the camp leaders were 
JECist militants, enabled the move- 
ment to produce greater results, for 
the work was prepared and fol- 
lowed up throughout the year in the 
various colleges of France. 


Tass year camps are open to for- 
eign students. The rates are less 
than a dollar a day. I can think of 
few better initiations into the spirit 
of new France than sharing the life 


of these student camps. They evolve 
a common life, stronger than any 
discordant elements, a Christianity 
lived to the full, vigorous, tough, 
and thoughtful. A vision of a stu- 
dent world is made real in this 
microcosm community. A life of 
prayer springing from a felt need 
and varied according to the occasion 
helps students to realize that prayer 
is more than the routine recognition 
of a Deity. “Where there are two 
or three gathered together in My 
name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” 


small song for may 


By Herbert A. KENNY 


my veins are blue 

my lips are blue 

my spirit’s blue 
for Mary. 


their eyes are blue 

their dresses blue 

their bows are blue 
for Mary. 


the sea is blue 

the sky is blue 

the sapphire’s blue 
for Mary. 


and I cannot go 


the tomato 


for being so 
contrary. 
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European Review 


Ww surely, commendable re- 
straint, I have not devoted any 
of these monthly notes to the sub- 
ject of Spain. The reason why I 
have refrained from doing so is that 
Spain is the one European country 
about which Catholics everywhere 
are reasonably well informed and on 
which they are substantially right. 
It follows that they know how dead 
wrong, how stupid and hypocriti- 
cal has been the policy of the West 
toward what is, I am convinced, re- 
ligiously the most fully Catholic 
country in the world today. 

But it is reasonable to believe now 
that the great and insulting boycott 
of Nationalist and Catholic Spain is 
coming to an end. It is the way of 
high diplomacy to acknowledge a 
mistake slowly and grudgingly; it 
may therefore be some time before 
we pass from the stage of restoring 
full diplomatic relations to the stage 
of withdrawing our insults and wel- 
coming Spain as a key member of 
any United Nations worth the name 
and with any sane ideal of Euro- 
pean unity. But it may be a very 
long time indeed before the Powers 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


appreciate how vital are the lessons 
which Spain is teaching the world. 

The reader might perhaps deduce 
from these preliminary remarks 
that I am one of those who see noth- 
ing wrong with present-day Spain 
—one of those who are prepared to 
defend everything in a country 
which happens in religion to be 
Catholic. If so, he would be wrong. 
It isn’t because Spain is politically 
perfect that I denounce the attitude 
of the Western Powers to Spain; it 
is largely because Spain is political- 
ly imperfect and urgently needs 
every sort of civilized outside help 
to attain the Christian political 
ideals which, as I believe, it has set 
itself. 


I. would indeed be a_ miracle 
if Spain today were politically 
perfect. Consider its recent history. 
Spain, once a very great and in- 
tensely Catholic Power— with a 
Catholicity in some ways peculiarly 
its own—found itself steadily disin- 
tegrating through the sustained in- 
trusion of the skeptical, cynical and 
ultimately liberal French thought of 


The moot question of Spain is much illuminated by 
Michael de la Bedoyere, whose grasp of religious principles 
and historical facts gives him a rare insight. He has re- 
cently spent some time in the country of which he writes. 
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the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. The Spaniards, cut off from 
the main part of Europe by the 
Pyrenees, as Britain is cut off by the 
Channel, have certain most strong- 
ly marked characteristics. They are 
intensely individual (even anar- 
chic), intensely national and in- 
tensely religious —their religion 
having an almost dark and mysti- 
cal quality which, no doubt, has de- 
rived something from the long en- 
during Islamic empire in Spain. 

To such people the lighter, ur- 
bane, intellectualist French thought 
must inevitably have been a cor- 
rupting influence. And so the de- 
cadence of Spain was almost pre- 
destined to reach the depths which 
bid fair some fifteen years ago to 
drive the country into pure anarchy 
with its inevitable consequence of 
Marxist tyranny. But the Span- 
iards never lost their national pride, 
their tough individualism and their 
mystic-religious quality, even 
though each of these characteristics 
could, as it were, go sour and para- 
doxically express itself in an appar- 
ent opposite. 


Tun was particularly true of re- 
ligion, and the visitor to Spain to- 
day as he goes about a town like 
Malaga is truly hard put to take 
in the fact that these same good men 
and women who fill the churches 
were recently driving out and slay- 
ing almost every single priest— 
priests whose bones now lie under 
a side chapel of the crowded and 
renovated cathedral. How easily 
great love turns to great hate, and 
great hate turns back again to great 
love! It still shakes one to hear the 
venerable Cardinal of Toledo telling 
in his even, unemphatic tones how 
long it will take to replace the 400 
priests killed in his diocese. It 
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takes a minute to kill a priest; it 
takes ten years and more to replace 
him. And the same Cardinal who 
came to Toledo after ruling in a 
diocese in Nationalist hands during 
the Civil War sadly contrasts the 
conditions in this ex-Red Archdio- 
cese with the unchecked religious 
progress in the Diocese from which 
he came. 

I marvel that anyone who makes 
any claim to know Spain, to under- 
stand the Civil War, and to appre- 
ciate the effect on the broken coun- 
try of the subsequent World War 
could expect to find what we mean 
by democracy in that country. But 
we have a right to expect something 
else from a country which professes 
Catholic ideals as Spain today pro- 
fesses them; we have a right to ex- 
pect an evolution toward a constitu- 
tion which will guarantee man’s 
right to basic spiritual and moral 
freedoms. And this is the evolution 
slowly taking place in Spain, and to 
which the Great Powers are so ap- 
pallingly blind. 


Ix Britain it is still taken for 
granted, outside small minority cir- 
cles, that in Spain the Church is the 
reactionary element, while the 
country is supposed to abound with 
oppressed liberal intellectuals de- 
sirous of parliamentary democracy 
and holding out their hands to those 
best of Spaniards, the political refu- 
gees! Even those who reluctantly 
agree that Franco’s “dictatorship” 
will not be easily uprooted look to a 
restoration of a constitutional mon- 
archy which will be nothing but a 
temporary facade for the old disor- 
der to which Spain owes so little. 
When I was in Spain last year, | 
was struck with the almost absurd 
inadequacy of the railway system, 
and naturally I complained about it. 
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The answer I got has remained in 
my mind. “Don’t you realize,” I 
was told, “that our railway system 
is the one surviving thing from the 
old order about which your people 
rave somuch. We have changed so 
much in Spain since those days, 
but we cannot change the railways 
because we haven’t the necessary 
capital.” 

Actually at the present moment 
the Church in Spain is the great pro- 
gressive factor, a truth so strange 
to the average anticlerical in Eng- 
land or France or Italy that he sim- 
ply cannot take it in. Where do 
you find in Spain the most plain- 
spoken views about the need for a 
proper constitution, for a charter 
for the press, for still more radical 
social reforms? Where do you find 
the frankest criticisms of the black 
market, of the Falange, even of the 
somewhat naive attempt to identify 
the present order with the Church 
and get ecclesiastical blessings and 
trimmings for whatever the State 
does? You find it among the uni- 
versity students organized under 
Catholic Action; you find it among 
Catholic lay leaders, from the gov- 
ernment and diplomatic level down- 
ward, and among the bishops. 


I, was a Bishop—he may one 
day become the Primate of Toledo 
—who told me that the State has 
so far failed to limit the exces- 
sive wealth of the rich classes who 
still flaunt their worldly goods in 


the face of the poor. It was the 
same Bishop who told me how much 
more still remained to be done to 
educate the poor to their rights in 
social justice, and that the Church 
alone could do it. He himself was 
giving up the greater part of his 
palace to a college for training 
priests to do this very thing. 
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This is the kind of truth which 
the political rulers of our secularist 
Western democracies cannot grasp. 
They do not hear it from their 
stuffed-shirt dipiomatic agents, and 
if they hear it from others they will 
not believe it. 

In parenthesis, it may be worth 
recording a little point about quite 
another country in quite another 
time which has always seemed to 
me very illuminating in the analysis 
of our contemporary politics. Just 
before the war a certain individual 
who was the editor of a News- 
Letter in this country paid a pro- 
longed visit to France. Going to 
the right places and interviewing 
the right people, he became per- 
suaded that France was in a very 
parlous situation indeed, that there 
was much defeatism about, that the 
governing and diplomatic circles 
were completely out of touch with 
realities, or pretended to be. 


So convinced was he that he wrote 
out a very full memorandum of his 
findings, and, having influential 
friends, he was able to get the 
memorandum to the highest au- 
thorities. Was he believed? Nota 
bit of it! Yet nearly every word in 
that memorandum was proved to 
be true by subsequent events. 

It is much the same with Spain 
today. On this side of the Atlantic, 
at any rate, it is virtually impossi- 
ble to get the truth communicated 
to those in authority. Their preju- 
dices lie too deep. The usual chan- 
nels of action are too convenient. 
And the result is that instead of 
encouraging the progressive and 
sound forces in Spain, they do 
everything possible to play into the 
hands of those in that country who 
hold that this is no time for change 
and experiment. 
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How strong this argument has 
been made! What has Spain, the one 
country which defeated Communist 
aggression, seen since its victory? It 
has seen the Great Powers positively 
molding the might of atheist Mos- 
cow, even when the price of this 
policy was the betrayal of the very 
people for whose liberation from 
tyranny and the “evil things,” the 
most disastrous of wars was brave- 
ly fought. And even when at length 
the truth began to dawn on the 
blind who could not even read the 
plainly published Communist gos- 
pel and program, there was no 
change in their attitude to Franco’s 
Spain. Franco was still to be ostra- 
cized. 


: who would deliver Spain 
once again to anarchy, and there- 
fore Communism, were still sup- 
ported. Spain—maddest idea of all 
—was proclaimed a regime of the 
same impious nature as the at 
length exposed Moscow empire and 
its satellites. Can we wonder, if in 
the face of this incredible stupidity, 
it has been the most reactionary 
and not the most truly progressive 
forces within Spain which have car- 
ried the day? 

The fact is—and may I suggest 
that this is a most important point 
applicable to all Western European 
countries as well as to Spain, and 
deserving of closest study by some 
prejudiced Catholics—that we all 
need to revise radically our attitude 
to the whole question of freedom 
and democracy. 

The Catholics of America and 
Britain are the heirs to a great and 
exceptional political tradition. They 
believe in certain concrete free- 
doms, freedom from arbitrary ar- 
rest, freedom of speech, the freedom 
to vote their rulers into power, and 
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so on. And they almost inevitably 
jump to the conclusion that the en- 
joyment of these freedoms are the 
final test of goodness and badness in 
political rule. They see them as 
standards universally applicable. 
But if they studied history intelli- 
gently, they would see that the en- 
joyment of these freedoms has 
grown within a social order where 
Christian morals were integrated 
into the texture of society and en- 
joyed a primacy. 


Nor: that this is not quite the 
same thing as saying that religion 
was integrated into the texture of 
society. Religion survived in Spain 
and Italy to a greater degree than in 
England, and yet Christian moral 
standards in society tended to be 
lower. Nevertheless, though you 
can have a country of Catholics with 
a lower moral social standard than 
prevails in a country where religion 
has greatly weakened, the growth 
and maintenance of any true moral 
standard depends on religious dog- 
ma. You can have personal re- 
ligious faith without that faith, for 
some reason or other, permeating 
the social and political customs of 
society; but you cannot have a pub- 
lic moral habit in society without 
religion or religious origins. 

Now when we seek to compare 
Spain with Soviet Russia, it is quite 
useless to try to tabulate the con- 
crete freedoms enjoyed in each 
country and compare them. You 
must first compare the faiths which 
are the condition of those moral so- 
cial habits within which alone real 
freedoms can exist. Soviet Russia 
is an atheist country, and its moral 
ways inevitably reflect that atheism. 
And we know what that has meant 
to Russia—and to us. Spain is a 
country with a deep religious faith. 
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This does not necessarily mean that 
there is any freedom, as we under- 
stand it, in Spain, but it does mean 
that there can be what we really 
mean by freedom, the fundamental 
right of the human being to be a 
human being worthy of his Divine 
creation and destiny — this right, 
not only privately believed and 
preached, but accepted, proclaimed 
and implemented by the State. Such 
things can never be in Soviet Rus- 
sia. They can be in Spain, and 
they will be, if we will let them be. 


Ix other words, it will repay us 
all to foster social freedoms in a 
country like Spain, by encouraging 
the religious and traditional spirit 
of the Spaniard to express itself po- 
litically and socially in its own way. 
To attempt anything of the sort in 
Russia is nonsense. There conver- 


sion—conversion to religion, to the 
Faith— is the only way. Could there 


be a greater difference? Let Soviet 
Russia use all the democratic jargon 
it can think of—it will mean noth- 
ing. Let Spain reject all that demo- 
cratic jargon — and there is still 
hope for freedom in Spain. 

The lesson applies much more 
widely, alas! More and more is it 
clear that in Britain, in France, in 
Italy, in Germany the Christian 
heritage is weakening and conse- 
quently the moral structure of so- 
ciety is decaying. This indubitably 
means that the social and political 
freedoms inherited from the past, 
however stoutly asserted and 
preached, are ceasing to be realities. 
I would back authoritarian Spain, 
with her deep and healthy religious 
faith, for freedom and progress in 
the future (so long as she is left to 
work out her own destiny) as 
against France or Italy, however 
democratic their constitutions. For 
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these have largely lost their re- 
ligious faith which is the condition 
of morals and therefore of freedom. 

Providentially, however, my last 
sentence is not quite accurate. The 
very secularism and moral nihilism 
of our times has forced a great re- 
action. Religious faith is growing 
and being taken more seriously in 
certain circles. In Italy there has 
been a substantial reaction so that 
the government is now actually 
Catholic. In Germany a great party 
is Christian. In France, the deepen- 
ing of religion in restricted circles 
has been remarkable. Even in Eng- 
land there is progress both in deep- 
ening and widening the circle of re- 
ligion. 


Bu: even so public life remains 
largely secularist in all these coun- 
tries. It is certain that the Western 
world has no future unless and un- 
til the statesmen and politicians and 
labor leaders of the world come to 
recognize that where there is re- 
ligion, there is hope for freedom, 
and where religion is dead, there 
tyranny is certain sooner or later. 

Let us for argument’s sake agree 
that Spain is backward and the 
Spaniards living under an oppres- 
sive rule, even so there is more hope 
for Spain than for such of us as are 
content to see religion die out of our 
once free civilizations. 

If this is so, I have surely made 
my point that, just as we should 
look to such parties as the Chris- 
tian-Democrats in Italy and Ger- 
many, rather than to the Socialists 
and Marxists, so should we look to 
the Catholic leaders in Spain today 
for that development and evolution 
which will keep Spain a bastion of 
our threatened civilization and will 
one day make it a model of true 
Christian constitutionalism. 
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By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


——— Story.—The entire action 
of this play is contained in the De- 
tective Squad room of a New York City 
police precinct between the hours of 
5:30 and 9:00 P. M. of the same day. 
Sidney Kingsley, who proved his flair 
for group drama in Men in White and 
Dead End, is said to have spent a year 
studying the police force in action and 
has now ingeniously woven the central 
theme of his plot into the precinct pat- 
tern. Instead of straight melodrama, 
however, the playwright has breached 
the hazard of a psychological study of 
a man who has tried systematically to 
steel himself to stern justice. 

A boyhood warped by the cruelty 
of his father to his mother has led De- 
tective McLeod to believe that his des- 
tiny is to bring criminals to punish- 
ment and in particular those who have 
preyed upon women. His wrath is 
now focused on a peculiarly nasty 
character, a bogus doctor named 
Schneider, adept at eluding the law, 
who has just squirmed out of hand- 
cuffs again when the latest victim of 
his illegal operations dies before she 
can identify him. MHotly frustrated, 
McLeod vents his disgust in manhan- 
dling Schneider and clamps down on 
an ex-Naval hero whose employer 
is inclined to clemency. Meanwhile, 
against the grimly humorous back- 
ground of the precinct and the strange 
parade of humanity which passes 
through it, the tragedy mounts to 
catastrophe when McLeod learns that 
his young wife has herself once been 
a patient of Schneider’s. An interest- 
ing possibility of another plot arises 
here with the alternative of McLeod’s 


letting Schneider escape or forcing 
Mrs. McLeod to give the testimony 
needed for a conviction. Mr. Kingsley, 
however, has sidestepped that issue, 
being more interested in showing how 
dangerous it is to consider oneself 
worthy to pass final judgment on other 
men. Detective McLeod, faced in his 
own family with the association and 
the sin he most despises, can find no 
forgiveness in his heart for his wife 
when she needs it. 

Mr. Kingsley has both directed and 
cast his play with equal competence. 
Ralph Bellamy gets completely inside 
big, forceful McLeod’s one track mind; 
James Westerfield has some fine mo- 
ments as a warmhearted associate; 
Warren Stevens is convincing as the 
young man with a distinguished rec- 
ord who finds himself being finger- 
printed as a thief; Meg Mundy does 
all she can with Mary McLeod, whose 
character is never fully developed. 
Then there is Lee Grant, the naive 
shoplifter, who doesn’t really like the 
bag she selected; Jean Adair as an 
erratic old lady who is comforted by a 
sympathetic officer; Alexander Scour- 
by as a slick racketeer; Les Tremayne, 
the steel-trap lawyer; James Wiseman, 
a slimy burglar. One thing I like 
about Detective Story is that Mr. Kings- 
ley gives full credit to the kindliness 
as well as the efficiency of the “cops” 
—tough but genial realists. At the 
end they are reciting in unison the 
Act of Contrition which had been be- 
gun by McLeod. 

It is a play that keeps one on the 
edge of the chair, sordid certainly but 
with a warm feeling for human nature, 
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good or bad, and a realization of the 
importance of charity.—At the Hud- 
son. 


A; War WITH THE ARMy.—Here is a 
comedy which has neither progressive 
theories nor psychoanalytical quirks 
lurking anywhere in its comfortably 
irresponsible laughs. James Allardice 
began to write his three-act skit in an 
Army training camp in Kentucky and 
finished it in the Yale Drama School 
whence it comes hot from the oven for 
Broadway consumption. 

It seems that a great deal can hap- 
pen during forty-eight hours in a com- 
pany orderly room. Certainly how 
many times each member of the cast 
comes in and goes out or walks through 
is a problem of arithmetical progres- 
sion. What story there is shapes itself 
into a mosaic of Army types—the irre- 
pressible hillbilly PFC with his many 
troubles; the tough Master Sergeant 
with an ear-splitting whistle; the hen- 
pecked Captain; the too eager Lieu- 
tenant; the scrounging Corporal, and 
the Top Sergeant who is trying to keep 
up discipline and change his girls. As 
a reprisal which binds the medley to- 
gether comes the Lost Recruit who 
wanders through every act and finally 
hits the jackpot with a balky Coca- 
Cola machine which starts disgorging 
its ill-gotten nickels into his helmet as 
he discards his equipment and fills up 
his duffels with cokes. Girls, the 
Colonel and “passes” are the principal 
points of discussion. The main plot 
turns out to be much more respectable 
than might be inferred. The laughs are 
hearty ‘and continuous.—Aft the Booth. 


oo TrRAIToR.—Is a man a traitor 
who really follows his conscience? Dr. 
Carr, a young physicist, having be- 
come convinced that world peace can 
best be served by giving the Russians 
the atomic bomb, decides to rectify 
his country’s mistaken policy. Carr 
has been the disciple and cherished 
friend of the celebrated old philoso- 
pher, Dr. Tobias Emanuel. The lat- 
ter believes every man to be a law to 
himself and has just told a trustee of 
the University that he would rather re- 
sign than advocate a loyalty test. When 
faced, however, with the facts of 
Carr’s treason Dr. Emanuel discards 
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theories and even certain ethics in con- 
senting to draw Carr into a confession 
in front of a dictaphone. 

From that point on, Navy Intelli- 
gence wins out with melodrama. In 
fact, the biggest struggle in the play is 
between its ideological and physical 
action, which seem more apt to inter- 
rupt than implement each other. 
When the ideal combination between 
them is achieved a great play is born. 
The Traitor is by no means a great 
play nor even a great melodrama, but 
its metaphysical queries are current 
ones and its dangers are critical. To 
see Navy Intelligence in action is also 
reassuring. 

One of The Traitor’s happiest con- 
tributions is to bring Walter Hampden 
back as the philosopher, a part he fills 
with urbanity, warmth and _intelli- 
gence. Wesley Addy gives his best 
performance to date as the badly mud- 
dled scientist who in the end co- 
operates with the Navy. As Captain 
Gallagher, Lee Tracy also returns after 
too long an absence to add a combina- 
tion of force and wry humor very help- 
ful to the action. John Wengraf plays 
a Soviet agent who turns out to be a 
professional spy working for the high- 
est bidder. (The underagents are some 
second-rate American Reds.) Louise 
Platt has the not very interesting part 
of Carr’s fiancée. 

Jed Harris has directed the play 
with forceful ingenuity, underlining 
its best qualities, and Raymond Sovey 
has designed a library which embodies 
Professor Emanuel’s high standing. 
The weakness of The Traitor is that 
Dr. Carr’s final switch to helping the 
Government is never any more satis- 
factorily motivated than the Profes- 
sor’s consent to trick Carr into a con- 
fession; and the Soviet agent’s bio- 
graphical discourse comes at too tense 
a point in the action. Herman Wouk’s 
first play, however, offers many timely 
points for discussion, intelligent dia- 
logue and excitement aplenty plus an 
Al production.—At the Forty-eighth 
Street. 


 — PaciFic.—Somewhere in a vio- 
let blue ocean there is an island where 
French planters live among the hibis- 
cus and the palms and that was where 
the Navy brought Ensign Nellie For- 
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bush, from Little Rock, Arkansas, to 
serve during World War II. There, 
too, one of the older Frenchmen met 
Nellie at a dance and knew at once 
that she was what he had most needed 
all his life. Nellie opened her eyes 
wide at the fantastic beauty of the 
island and the elegance of de Becque’s 
bungalow on this outer boundary of 
the world. It was all so different from 
Little Rock, but Nellie decided it was 
even better and later on as she skips 
about the nurses’ compound in her 
shorts and bare feet—off duty—she is 
the joyousness of all young creatures. 

In transferring parts of Michener’s 
Tales of the South Pacific to the musi- 
cal stage, Rodgers, Hammerstein and 
Logan have given precedence to dra- 
matic interest. There is no chorus 
with formal routines; it is really more 
a play with incidental songs where mu- 
sic and action are one. Rodgers has 


subordinated “hit” songs to dramatic 
unity but even so, much of the music 
will enjoy popularity. Hammerstein 
has likewise carefully trimmed his 
lyrics to the character of the singers, 
and he and Logan have constructed a 
really compact and interesting play. 


They have also triumphantly proved 
that blasphemy isn’t essential to the 
stage portrait of a Seabee or Marine. 
Eliminating all stock characters, each 
Seabee and nurse is played with indi- 
viduality. No other musical except 
Porgy and Bess has ever had such real 
people in it. To balance the love story 
of Nellie and de Becque, there is the 
tragic romance of the Lieutenant and 
the lovely Tonkinese Liat, and as back- 
ground for all there is the War and the 
suspense of the Marines’ project. 

As for the songs, Mr. Pinza’s mag- 
nificent bass swells out in “Some En- 
chanted Evening” and “This Was 
Nearly Mine”; the Seabees have a rous- 
ing ditty, “There Is Nothing Like a 
Dame”; and not easily forgotten is the 
haunting song by Bloody Mary, “Bali 
Ha’i,” while Nellie has her famous 
“I’m Gonna Wash That Man Right Outa 
My Hair,” which she does with real 
soap and lots of water. 

Jo Mielziner’s sets were the only dis- 
appointment; his imagination seemed 
inhibited by an effort toward real- 
ism. The direction by Joshua Logan 
is superb in every detail. Myron Mc- 
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Cormick has his best part in Luther 
Billis, the irrepressible Seabee who not 
only runs a laundry but a shower for 
nurses and has just started up a grass 
skirt industry, and he plays it with a 
robustious conviction that staggers 
even the Navy. Martin Wolfson and 
Harvey Stephens make the Navy 
“brass” real human beings and Wil- 
liam Tabbert as the young Marine offi- 
cer sings and acts with warm feeling. 
Juanita Hall as Bloody Mary, the Ton- 
kinese Shylock, and Betta St. John as 
Liat, her daughter, are unique. Ezio 
Pinza brings the art of a long career to 
the Pacific and checks his dignity with 
humor and humanity. As for Mary 
Martin’s Nellie Forbush it is the in- 
carnation of honest youth and gaiety. 
From this it may be gathered that I 
enjoyed myself at the Majestic. 


) No Evit.—This Italian film is 
built around St. Benedict and Monte 
Cassino. It opens with some fright- 
ened peasants fleeing from Monte Cas- 
sino during the last war, while the 
monk who is with them consoles them 
on the way with the story of St. Bene- 
dict and tells them how often in the 
thirteen centuries since its foundation, 
the great Abbey has suffered simi- 
lar destruction. Had this interesting 
theme been carried out, a great picture 
might have been created. Instead it 
veers to badly dated sensationalism in 
the Hollywood type of Roman party 
which drove young Benedict, the law- 
yer, to renounce the world for the 
wilderness of Subiaco. His temptation 
there is shown in the same style, and 
the corruption of the anchorites whom 
he tries to reform and who try to 
poison him is duly emphasized. After 
that we switch from the saint to a ro- 
mance among the serfs who follow 
Benedict when he founds Monte Cas- 
sino. It may be that the stress on the 
hard lot of the serfs and the freedom 
and care given them by the monks is 
meant to counteract Communist Italian 
propaganda but the result is rather like 
one of our “Westerns” with a pious 
background in which shepherds and 
barbarians —very fearsome ones—are 
substituted for cowboys and Indians. 
So far as the Abbey of Monte Cassino 
is concerned, the monks are never seen 
in choir nor is there any exposition of 
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the famous “Rule” except for a men- 
tion of “Prayer and Work.” 

But what an opportunity there re- 
mains for a true picture of St. Benedict 
—perhaps in a slightly stylized form 
like the frescoes of Signorelli—with all 
the wonderful story; his old nurse and 
the two little boys, Placidus and 
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Maurus; the charming visit of his sis- 
ter, Scholastica; the dramatic inter- 
view with Totila; the old gods, whose 
grove he had demolished, trying to 
haunt him as the great song of his 
monks bursts heavenward. And then 
Monte Cassino through the ages.—At 
the Avenue Playhouse. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


March, 1946 


BorN YESTERDAY.—No farce has ap- 
peared to replace this rowdy one about 
a racketeer.—At the Henry Miller. 


November, 1947 


HicH Button SHoEs.—Rutgers Col- 
lege, New Jersey, is the background 
for this pleasant musicale with Joan 
Roberts, Phil Silvers and Jerome Rob- 
bins’ ballets —At the Broadway. 


January, 1948 


A STREETCAR NAMED DegsIRE.—-A 
Pulitzer Prize winner but not recom- 
mended.—At the Barrymore. 


April 


Mr. Roperts.—The language in this 
tale of a cargo ship in the South Pa- 
cific may have become even rougher 
after its long run. Henry Fonda ex- 
cels in an excellent cast.—At the 
Alvin. 

August 


Howpy, Mr. Ice!—Freddie Trenkler 
has returned to build up the laughs in 
this very good ice show.—At the Cen- 
ter. 

November 


EpwarD, My Son.—Edward Morley 
is soon to turn over his role to Dennis 
King in this drama of the man who 
lived for success.—At the Martin Beck. 


Love Lire.—Kurt Weill has written 
the score for this musicale featuring 
Nanette Fabray and Ray Middleton. It 
traces the difference between marriage 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies and some of it is fine and some 
is in execrable taste—At the Forty- 
sixth Street. 


Private Lives.—In which Tallulah 
Bankhead and Donald Cook burlesque 
Noel Coward.—At the Plymouth. 


December 


Lire WiTtH MoTHER.—If possible al- 
most better than Life With Father!— 
At the Empire. 


WuHenre’s CHARLEY?—Ray Bolger re- 
deems a poor version of Charlie’s Aunt. 
—At the St. James. 


January, 1949 


ANNE OF THE THOUSAND Days.—Rex 
Harrison superb as Henry VIII. with 
Joyce Redman a dramatic Anne Boleyn 
in an exciting drama by Maxwell An- 
derson with unfortunately some inex- 
cusably rough lines.—At the Shubert. 


GoopByE, My Fancy.— Madeleine 
Carroll very charming in a specious 
comedy about a Congresswoman who 
jilts a college professor for a Life pho- 
tographer.—At the Fulton. 


LIGHT UP THE Sky.—Noisy farce laid 
in the Boston Ritz Carlton about the 
birth of a new play in which bad taste 
predominates over wit.—At the Royale. 


THE SttveR WHISTLE.—Jose Ferrer 
as a tramp who enters an old people’s 
church home and teaches them some 
joy in living. An imaginative comedy 
splendidly played with an unusually 
nice ending and a few questionable 
lines.—At the Biltmore. 


As THE GirLts Go.—Is just Bobby 
Clark with his spectacles painted on 
and surrounded by pretty girls in cos- 
tumes by Oleg Cassini, and with How- 


ard Bay backgrounds. It started out 
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to be a satire on the first female Presi- 
dent but it has ended up Clark.—At the 
Winter Garden. 


February 


Lenp AN Ear.—A thoroughly de- 
lightful revue, witty and topical, with 
some very good dancing and skits and 
charming décor by Raoul Pene Deu 
Bois.—At the Broadhurst. 


THE Map WoMAN oF CHAILLOT.—Our 
favorite of the season. Written by 
Giraudoux during the German occupa- 
tion and produced with the original 
Berard sets and costumes. Played 
superbly by Marita Hunt and a fine 
cast. Full of wisdom and folly.—-At 
the Belasco. 


Kiss Me, Kate.—Cole Porter’s musi- 
cal version of The Taming of the 
Shrew with Alfred Drake triumphing 
as Petruchio and entrancing costumes 
and sets by Lemuel Ayers. It is said, 
however, that it is best not to listen too 
closely to the lyrics—I didn’t.—At the 
Century. 

March 


ALONG FirtH AVENUE.—A revue with 
the rampageous Nancy Walker that has 
one perfectly delightful song sung by 
a little Negro girl of eight, and another 
as good about Mr. Rockefeller. Miss 
Walker is an infectious comedienne, 
skating sometimes on pretty thin ice.— 
At the Imperial. 


ALL FoR Love.—What was the sea- 
son’s dullest revue is said to have been 
completely rewritten. May report on 
it later.—At the Mark Hellinger. 


April 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN. — Arthur 
Miller’s heart-rending tragedy of a 
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man’s failure—spiritually and in the 
eyes of the world. The same story as 
Edward, My Son except in the charac- 
ters of the men. Directed by Elia 
Kazan, setting by Mielziner, splendidly 
played by Mildred Dunnock, Arthur 
Kennedy and Lee J. Cobb.—At the 
Morosco. 


THE Bia Kwnire. — Another blast 
about the danger of material success 
this time by Clifford Odets featuring 
a film star who finds himself forced 
into signing a fourteen-year contract. 
But the issue is confused in a declama- 
tory script because the hero (John 
Garfield) and his wife are as unsavory 
as the villain, the Movie Mogul.—At 
the National. 


Two BuiInp Mice.—Melvyn Douglas 
returning to the stage in a lively com- 
edy about two old ladies in Washing- 
ton who keep on running a Govern- 
ment Bureau after its official abolish- 
ment. Douglas, an ex-nephew and 
journalist who loves practical jokes, 
comes to their rescue at a crisis. Real- 
ly very funny.—At the Cort. 


D1raMonpD LiL.—After time out for a 
broken ankle, Mae West is resuming 
her role as the Queen of a Bowery 
Saloon in the 90’s. Her waistline and 
her walk are still unique; the dialogue 
of her play is more circumspect than 
might be expected. The dimmest con- 
ception of morality is lacking.—At the 
Coronet. 


City or Kines.—The story of Blessed 
Martin de Porres of Peru by the Rev- 
erend Urban Nagle, O.P., is one of the 
best plays and productions ever of- 


fered by BLAcKFrRiARS. Strongly rec- 
ommended.—At the Blackfriars Guild 
(316 West 57th Street. ClIrcle 7-0236). 
(Reopens April 25th-May 16th.) 





Foreign Periodicals 


THE DISINFORM 


WE printed on February 12th the 
warning of Cardinal Suhard to French 
Catholics not to associate themselves 
with the Progressive Christians, to- 
gether with a statement in the same 
sense which had appeared in the 
Osservatore Romano. The Italian 
members of the movement have stated 
that they will “continue to promote the 
association and political organization 
of all those who, drawing their inspira- 
tion from Christianity, have sworn to 
fight implacably against avarice and 
its instincts and against pride and its 
snares, both of which lead to war.” 

In France the Progressive Christian 
movement began in 1947 with a cyclo- 
styled bulletin which has now become 
a 16-page printed “organ of the 
Union,” with a circulation of 8,000. 
According to the Dutch Catholic paper, 
De Linie, the expenses of the organiza- 
tion were borne in 1948 by the French 
Communist Party, and this year they 
are to be defrayed by the Cominform. 
This supports another report which 
has been widely broadcast from Vati- 
can Radio and has appeared in l’Ob- 
servateur Catholique that the Comin- 
form has set up a new branch entitled 
the Disinform, or International Bureau 
of Disinformation, intended to disori- 
entate Western opinion. 

This movement, it is said, will base 
itself on the Progressive Christians and 
will work particularly to disrupt Cath- 
olic circles, using so-called political 
refugees and even false priests as their 
agents. Some 3,000 such agents are 
apparently already being trained. For 
those who are destined for England, 
Holland and Western Germany, there 
is a training centre at the chateau of 
Sigulda, in Latvia; for those who are 
going to Latin countries there is a 


centre in the Crimea; and for Canada — 
and the United States candidates are 

trained at Djiningrad, near Moscow. A 
Swiss report says that the Cominform 
has declared war upon the Holy Year, 
intending to put as many obstacles as 
possible in the way of pilgrims from 
the Eastern countries under Soviet 
domination. In the West, movements 
such as the Disinform are no doubt in- 
tended to do as much harmful propa- 
ganda as possible in order to counter- 
act the effect which, it is interesting 
to observe, the Cominform expects the 


Holy Year to have upon the faithful. 
—The Tablet (London), March 12, 1949. 
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NEITHER RiGHt Nor LEFT 


THE Catholic Church, in the politi- 
cal sense, is neither “right” nor “left”; 
it is not even “centre”; if the spatial 
metaphor is applicable at all, it is 
“above” these differences of outlook. 
Correspondingly, the Church is irre- 
concilably opposed to Marxian Com- 
munism, not because the latter is po- 
litically “left,” but because it is meta- 
physically and morally “below” the 
level of these legitimately contending 
points of view. This fact is not ac- 
knowledged by the Marxists who, see- 
ing everything in economic and politi- 
cal terms, identify the Church with 
the “Right,” but it is of capital im- 
portance that it should be acknowl- 
edged and understood by us; not that 
thereby we may placate the Marxist, 
but in order to safeguard our own posi- 
tion. 

The Church’s quarrel with Marxism, 
and this cannot be too often stressed, 
has nothing to do with the antag- 
onism of Capitalism to Communism; 
neither is it a variant of the Anglo- 
American “cold war” with Russia; it 
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is a conflict between a way of life 
based upon the existence and provi- 
dence of God and the spiritual nature 
of man and a way of life based on a 
denial of these truths. Capitalism’s 
dispute with Communism concerns the 
distribution of property and material 
wealth; the Anglo-American disagree- 
ment with Russia no doubt overlaps 
with this, while embodying also both 
the rightful protest of free men 
against the enslavement of smaller 
peoples and possibly the more dubious 
factors of political power and pres- 
tige; but Christianity’s oppositon to 
Marxism essentially turns upon the 
intangible things of the spirit: the 
value of each individual soul, man’s 
personal freedom (for which a meas- 
ure of private property is a safeguard) 
and his relation to God. 

Granam, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 


—AELRED 
March, 1949. 
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THE CASE OF CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


Boar’s Hitt where the ([Christo- 
pher] Dawsons live today has a curi- 
ous suggestion of Surrey in its vegeta- 
tion—bamboos, silver birches, heather 
—and in its steepness. Even more 
curious is the overwhelming sense that 
here one meets the historian at the one 
spot that dominates Oxford and its 
towers. Littlemore is distant, but flat. 
Boar’s Hill is indeed a hill and there- 
fore a height... . 

The family background at Copse 
Side changes from visit to visit: Mrs. 
Dawson (neé Valery Mills), delightful 
companion and skilful hostess in the 
hardest of war or peace time circum- 
stances, is always there. But one may 
or may not find one or more of their 
children — Juliana the elder daughter 
who is learning radiology in Dublin, 
Christina who has a job at the Central 
Office of Information in London, 
Philip who is learning sheep farming 
on the Island of Mull. ... 

The case of Christopher Dawson is 
strange enough. Born in 1889, he was 
a precocious child absorbing poetry 
from his mother, mysticism, philoso- 
phy and the classics from his father, 
before he went to school at the age of 
ten. He was bitterly unhappy in the 
atmosphere of his preparatory school: 
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for him the old school tie represented 
almost the opposite of its alleged de- 
fects—he saw it as modern, and hos- 
tile to culture and historic and re- 
ligious tradition. He found Winches- 
ter far more congenial. He liked the 
country and the buildings and the tra- 
ditions and the religion and the mas- 
ters. There was much more freedom, 
less compulsion to play games, more 
opportunities for seeing and reading 
new books. But a childhood of happy 
solicitude spent between the Welsh 
border, the Cobbett south-country and 
the Yorkshire moors had not acclima- 
tised him physically for the very rough 
life of the English school at the begin- 
ning of the century. At the age of six- 
teen, his health caused his father to 
remove Christopher from Winchester 
and send him to a tutoring establish- 
ment where with a handful of other 
boys (among them Edward Watkin) he 
spent his time out of doors and in deep 
and varied reading. The tutor left his 
pupils largely to their own devices; he 
could hardly have done better. 

In some fascinating pages which I 
trust he will one day publish Christo- 
pher Dawson confesses that life in a 
town has always seemed to him both 
detestable and unnatural. He is de- 
scended on both sides from country 
folk: soldiers, clergy and landowners 
of small but long tenure. And on both 
sides the tradition was not only rural 
but also deeply religious in the struc- 
ture of daily life and in all its tradi- 
tions, so that from very childhood he 
imbibed the view that later study con- 
firmed of the essential centrality of re- 
ligion in human life and culture. 

Dawson’s approach to the Church, 
which he joined in the very beginning 
of 1914, just after taking his degree at 
Oxford, was shaped by many influ- 
ences. He lists them in the his unpub- 
lished sketch as (a) Anglo-Catholic; 
(b) Study of Catholic mysticism (von 
Hiigel, the Ecole Francaise, R. H. Ben- 
son) and personally through Father 
Anselm Parker, O.S.B., Father Joseph 
Rickaby, S.J., and above all Father F. 
Burdett (then S.J.); (c) Patristic and 
New Testament study, especially Prat 
on St. Paul and St. Augustine; (d) A 
few Catholic friends, especially Father 
Burdett, Edward Watkin, and his wife. 
In a boy of twenty-four such conversg- 
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ing elements are sufficiently remark- 
able. 

Immediately after the war — and 
largely owing to my brother Leo 
Ward’s enthusiasm—he was asked to 
write what was for many the most im- 
portant article in the composite book 
edited by Father Cuthbert, “God and 
the Supernatural.” Entitled “The Na- 
ture and Destiny of Man,” it repre- 
sented, he tells us, “almost precisely” 
the line he had worked out for himself 
in approaching the Church. 


—Maisrze Warp, in Duckett’s Register (Lon- 
don), March, 1949. 
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THE AMBIT OF THOMIST THOUGHT 


STILL more must we remember that 
certain modern disciplines are alter- 
ing our conception of reality in a 
way that affects religion. The Word 
became flesh; it is man that our Lord 
came to save, and we have a great deal 
to learn about the nature of man. 
Much is being taught us by anthropol- 
ogy; Freud has taught us a good deal 
about subconscious motivation. I be- 
lieve we shall know much more about 
man when the school of Jung is able 
to advance beyond its present tentative 
conclusions. All this must have some 
effect at least upon the ways in which 
we state our moral theology. The con- 
clusions of the physicists upon the 
nature of the physical world do not, of 
course, impinge upon such metaphysi- 
cal categories as matter and form, act 
and potency, substance and accident; 
but they do open up valuable lines of 
approach to the arguments on cre- 
ation and the dependence of creatures 
upon God. Our knowledge of the mys- 
tery of sex has greatly increased dur- 
ing the last forty years. 

At the moment, it would appear im- 
possible for one man, or even a group, 
to synthesise all these achievements of 
modern investigation and to harmon- 
ise them with the tradition of St. 
Thomas. But the desire to do so is 
growing, even in unlikely quarters. 
When the U. S. delegation to the U.N. 
Educational Conference came over to 
London just after the war, its main 
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proposals were not towards the elabo- 
ration of educational equipment but 
towards the creation of a directive 
science, in effect, a new theology. We 
would maintain, of course, that no 
new theology was necessary, but we 
should at least imitate the intellectual 
attitude of St. Thomas as he sought 
truth even among the Arabs and the 
Manichees. We can hardly imagine 
St. Thomas, if he lived today, failing to 
take the liveliest interest in every real 
discovery, his mind reaching out to 
grasp these new evidences of the glory 
of the Creator. 


—Paut H. Foster, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), March, 1949. 
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THE LONELINESS OF Mr. POWERS 


TuHeE book [Prince of Darkness] is 
Catholic. Mr. Powers has a full phi- 
losophy with which to oppose the 
follies of his age and nation. 

This is very much more remarkable 
in the U. S. A. than in Europe. Here, 
what is infelicitously dubbed “the 
Catholic Intellectual” is a common- 


place; there he is scarcely known. In- 


deed the nation has a dismal record of 
“intellectual” apostasies. In England 
we should be somewhat disconcerted 
to see a man described as a “leading 
Baptist novelist” or a “notable recruit 
to the young school of Presbyterian 
poets.” In rather the same way 
Americans know the Catholic Church 
for countless solid virtues but not as 
the parent or nurse of the Arts. Many 
American Catholics are becoming 
aware of this anomaly and discuss it 
freely and anxiously. This is not the 
place to examine it, but merely to note 
that Mr. Powers’s position is lonely. 
Fr. Thomas Merton’s Trappist calling 
removes him from the general traffic 
of literary life; Mr. Harry Sylvester 
betrays at moments an all too fierce im- 
patience with the restraints of ortho- 
doxy; Mr. Powers is almost unique in 
his country as a lay writer who is at 
ease in the Church; whose whole art, 
moreover, is everywhere infused and 
directed by his Faith. 


—EveLyn Wavucu, in The Month (London), 
March, 1949. 





New Books 


Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well. By Sean 
O’Casey. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $4.75. 

This volume is the fourth part of an 
autobiographical work of which three 
parts have already appeared. It is de- 
void of dates and presupposes some 
knowledge of happenings in Ireland in 
a troubled era—roughly the years 1917 
to 1924. It is mainly concerned with 
O’Casey’s reactions in those years to 
Irish events, personalities and institu- 
tions. It is, therefore, highly subjec- 
tive; of literary and psychological in- 
terest rather than historical. Those 
familiar with O’Casey’s writing will 
not expect a dispassionate narrative. 

The amnesty of the prisoners of the 
Easter Rebellion; his mother’s death; 
his separation from his brother, Mi- 
chael; a Black and Tan raid; the truce 
negotiations with the Lloyd George 
government; the Treaty and the Civil 
War; the Cosgrave regime; Lady Greg- 
ory; the staging of his first plays at 
the Abbey Theater; contacts with the 
Dublin literati; the Catholic Church in 
Ireland; all these and more are oppor- 
tunities for passionate outpourings. 
Outspread in eighteen chapters, 396 
pages, is his “last, venomous, con- 
temptuous farewell” to Ireland (p. 
396). 

Few of those mentioned in this 
memoir will relish the distinction. 
Few so mentioned have escaped de- 
traction. It is sufficient that most, so 
mentioned, are tainted as bourgeois or 
religious or both. Morbid hatred of 
Catholicity pushes into every chapter 
like the head of King Charles in the 
narrative of Mr. Dick. It builds up to 
a torrential outburst in a semifinal sec- 
tion captioned “Silence.” Passages 
from Dr. Walter McDonald’s well 
known Reminiscences are wrested 
from their context and merged in the 
dark stygian flood of Casidian ob- 


loquy, to overwhelm the bishops and 
clergy of Ireland, past, present, and to 
come, as without exception the ene- 
mies of the human race. 

O’Casey hews right to the Moscow 
line. He describes himself as “a rough 
and ready-tongued proletarian, well 
versed in communism, and a revolu- 
tionary by nature” (p. 231). Else- 
where, he declares that he was edu- 
cated in the streets of Dublin. The 
execrative idiom of his university 
flows freely and frequently from his 
pen. To his “Sweet Inishfallen, fare 
thee well! Forever!” (p. 396) Ireland 
surely responded a fervent Amen. 


The Lion Tamer. By Bryan MacMahon. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.75. 
It might not be a bad side bet to 

wager that a handful of Bryan Mac- 
Mahon’s stories will still be alive in 
anthologies of the future when the 
Saroyans have done with Saroyaning 
and the Capotes are all Kaput. In point 
of sober fact this new young writer 
from Listowel in County Kerry may, 
when all the returns are in, finally be 
reckoned among the major short story 
talents of our century. 

If he is like anyone at all, it is 
James Stephens; but the resemblance, 
if there, is more a matter of generic 
affinity than of derivation. If there is 
an influence upon him, it is the gar- 
rulous, mouth-watering eloquence of 
that Sassenach yarner, Kipling. Un- 
like his immediate contemporaries, 
O’Connor and O’Faolain, he is not so 
much Chekhovian as Norse. His best 
moments are saga moments, fiercely 
lyrical and nakedly emotional at one 
and the same time. Nevertheless, Mac- 
Mahon’s work is Irish through and 
through; the tongue of the true shana- 
chie is quick in his head. 

Among living practitioners of the 
short story only Welshman, Gwyn 
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Jones, possesses this curious gift of 
the quintessential Celtic arabesque 
which, like some dragon-coiled initial 
letter in the book of Kells, combines 
extravagant humor, no less extrava- 
gant design, a piercing sense of beauty, 
and a controlled, yet savage grotes- 
querie. Mr. MacMahon finds almost the 
perfect simile to sum up this aspect of 
his work when he tells how an old 
tale “always made me think of Ireland 
as a bright, tattered, patched shirt.” 
Aye, and it covers, in himself, a sin- 
ewy, shrewd, raggle - taggle - gypsy - 0, 
with something of Villon’s ugly, pre- 
hensile vitality in his imagery, and in 
his eye, it may be, the wink of poacher, 
penitent and poet rolled in one. As 
for “slice of life,” he has gone leagues 
beyond that footling, naturalism. Here 
is not realism only; but multi-dimen- 
sional reality. 

Among The Lion Tamer’s incidental 
merits is this that, almost alone among 
Irish books of the past two decades, it 
conveys a natural sense of Catholic in- 
tegration, and of a cheery not a cheer- 
less, Catholicism to boot. If an Irish- 
man’s relation to Mother Church is un- 
like anyone else’s so is his relation to 
his earthly mother. It would surely 


baffle the sponsors of Mother’s Day; 
and in prose that is great MacMahon 


has caught its tenderly mocking obliq- 
uity as no one else. 

There is prose equally good in 
“Black Nets,” “Chestnut and Jet,” “The 
Ring,” and “The Good Dead in the 
Green Hills”; and even better prose, if 
possible, in “Ballintierna in the Morn- 
ing,” a story that is great in the abso- 
lute sense of that relative word. Ina 
very different way, of course, but defi- 
nitely so, The Lion Tamer is the finest 
volume of short stories to come out of 
Ireland since James Joyce’s Dubliners. 

CHARLEs A. BRADY. 


Burke’s Politics. Selected Writings 
and Speeches of Edmund Burke 
on Reform, Revolution and War. 
Edited by Ross J. S. Hoffman and 
Paul Levack. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $4.75. 

The editors of this book, by careful 
selection, shrewd arrangement, skill- 
ful excising, and masterly commen- 
tary, and aided by a very able intro- 
duction, a good index, and pertinent 
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notes, have presented to all for whom 
reading is not a substitute for thought, 
a volume that in times like these one 
should never tire of reading. All the 
best of Burke is here—the deep insight 
into human nature, the wide compre- 
hension of political movements and 
motivations, the knowledge of consti- 
tutional history and jurisprudence, the 
balance of political expedience and 
moral principle—written in a style 
that is at times full and flowing, at 
times terse and epigrammatic. With 
this book at hand there is no longer 
any reason for lack of knowledge of 
the wisdom and practical experience 
of this most quoted and least read of 
political thinkers. 

That Burke’s writings have the time- 
liness of great political philosophy is 
impressed upon us when we consider 
his exposition of the moral community 
as the necessary foundation of a peo- 
ple and of a world order, his presenta- 
tion of true representative democracy 
in place of an unworkable individual- 
istic democracy, his conception of a 
legal order based on the ideal of the 
mature and rational man rather than 
on that of primitive man in a so-called 
natural state, his belief in prudent 
adaptation of existing institutions to 
present needs rather than in revolu- 
tionary overthrow of the existing or- 
der. 

No less impressive is his concur- 
rence with Aristotle that the best state 
is based on the substantial balance of 
social forces expressed in the real con- 
stitution, rather than on the mechani- 
cal separation of powers and checks 
and balances, and also his faith in the 
preservation of liberty through an aris- 
tocracy of merit conscious of its re- 
sponsibility and of the need of respect 
for property and tradition. Every one 
of the views just enumerated are well 
worth the attention of all who fear for 
the survival of democratic government 
in the world. 

Edmund Burke was no abstract theo- 
rist. He held in scorn political sys- 
tems and paper constitutions evolved 
by logical deduction from a concept 
of man in the abstract. He hated 
rationalism as he loved reason, dis- 
trusted theory as he believed in prin- 
ciple. Therefore in Burke can be 
found no a priori system of politics. 
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He was too practical a thinker to be 
carried away by any specious philoso- 
phy of history, by historical politics or 
jurisprudence. Perhaps his faith in 
the feelings rather than in the reason 
of the people had in it too much ro- 
manticism and aristocratic prejudice; 
but in the face of the political maneu- 
vering of power for control of the 
masses through demagogic use of the 
democratic mythos, it is more difficult 
than formerly to smile at Burke’s fears 
aroused by the horrors of the Revolu- 
tion of 1789. For we can see now 
with him that “the forms of a free and 
the ends of an arbitrary government” 
are “not things altogether incompati- 
ble.” WALTER T. GoucH. 


Hound-dog Man. By Fred Gipson. New 

York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

One learns to regard with some skep- 
ticism the blurbs on book jackets, but 
the one on Hound-dog Man, by Fred 
Gipson, which asserts that the author 
“has the Twain touch and something 
of Booth Tarkington and Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings—and something very 
special of his own” tells no more than 
the simple truth. The writer might 
also have added that there’s more than 
a trace of Pecos Bill and Paul Bunyan, 
too, in this highly diverting tale of 
two twelve-year-old boys who are 
taken by the engaging ne’er-do-well, 
Blackie, on a rousingly exciting coon 
hunt. 

Young Cotton Kinney, who hankers 
mightily after a hound-dog, tells the 
tale, and from the first page on which 
he records giving his father for Christ- 
mas a brass-studded dog collar, and 
his mother, who hates dogs, an enam- 
eled cake pan, “just the size to feed 
a dog out of,” until all shaky and quiv- 
ering with excitement he holds close 
for keeps the black one-man hound 
pup who has “takened up with him,” 
it is hard to lay the book down. 

Mr. Gipson, a former newspaper 
man now living in Texas, writes an 
easy, natural prose, the colloquial lan- 
guage reverting sometimes to the 
primitive, but not offensively so. All 
his characters actually live and com- 
mand interest. Hound-dog Man is his 
first novel, but it should establish him 
securely as a story-teller. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 
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Notes Towards the Definition of Cul- 
ture. By T. S. Eliot. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $2.50. 

The first two words of its title in- 
dicate the scope of Mr. Eliot’s newest 
book. He has been taken to task for 
not giving a definition of culture. But 
a tentative definition he does suggest— 
and more than once. He calls it “a 
peculiar way of thinking, feeling and 
behaving” (p. 56); “the way of life of 
a particular people living together in 
one place” (p. 124); “all the charac- 
teristic activities and interests of a 
people” (p. 30). True, all these are so 
general as to verge on the vague, but 
in the last analysis, perhaps, culture 
like other broad comprehensive con- 
cepts refuses to be confined within any 
abstract formula. 

What Mr. Eliot does try to do “in an 
essay which aims at least at the merit 
of brevity” (p. 57) is to give some of 
the elements which lead to an under- 
standing of a used and misused word. 
More precisely he confines his analy- 
sis to Western culture—the legacy of 
Greece, Rome and Israel, and Europe’s 
legacy throughout the last 2,000 years. 
Culture he examines as found in the 
development of the individual, the 
class, the elite, or a whole society. 
Local, national and world cultures 
also come in for consideration. The 
relation of religion (more precisely, 
Christianity) and culture is taken up 
in a chapter wherein Mr. Eliot says: 
“IT am obliged to maintain two contra- 
dictory propositions: that religion and 
culture are aspects of one unity and 
that they are two different and con- 
trasting things” (p. 68). 

This reviewer would not go as far as 
one—evidently a starry-eyed wor- 
shiper of the positive sciences—who 
in a national weekly rejects Mr. Eliot’s 
contribution because of his lack of 
knowledge of psychology, anthropol- 
ogy, and biology. But this outstand- 
ing poet is here limited by his frame- 
work of reference—the English scene 
and in a lesser degree Europe as a 
whole. For instance, America is con- 
cerned with culture, many Europeans 
to the contrary notwithstanding. To 
understand culture as it develops here, 
though, a contrast is in order. André 
Visson in As Others See Us suggests an 
aspect of it in this: While European 
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nations look upon themselves as great 
expanded families, America is the only 
great nation in the world which is 
founded not on blood ties, not on 
ethnographic principles, but on an 
idea and an ideal. Mr. Eliot does not 
even advert to this, general though his 
treatment of culture proposes to be. 
ALAN McSwEENEeY, C.P. 


Cheaper by the Dozen. 
Gilbreth and Ernestine Gilbreth 
Carey. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $3.00. 

Gay, Wild and Free. By Maggie-Owen 
Wadleton. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $3.00. 

Two of those who came “cheaper by 
the dozen” have collaborated in writ- 
ing with humor and without senti- 
mentality this brisk little book about 
Papa and Mama and selves. The par- 
ents, both adept in their field of In- 
dustrial Engineering, equaled, per- 
haps surpassed all known records in 
the much more complicated field of 
Domestic Engineering. For fourteen 
people of different ages and tempera- 
ments to live together in comparative- 
ly peaceful co-operation proves a high 
form of intelligent management but, to 
do this and have fun to boot, should 
merit a diamond-studded Oscar. 

The doings are all pretty funny with 
only a few spots overwrought. Fa- 
ther Gilbreth’s self-admitted ability to 
cope with youth becomes suddenly 
tainted with mid-Victorian prejudice 
and suspicion during the period of his 
daughters’ courtships. His vaunted 
mastery of “motion study” did not 
adapt itself to modern tempo. But in 
spite of his intransigence and some- 
times foolish pranks, the children’s 
affections were never permanently dis- 
turbed. They had discovered the 
axiom, exemplified to a greater degree 
in Mama than in Papa, that the blessed 
mean between extremes insures the 
perfection of motion and emotion. 

This Gay, Wild and Free version of 
Maggie-Owen’s life might be designat- 
ed as a companon piece for Cheaper 
by the Dozen, not because they resem- 
ble each other in style or content, but, 
because the first illustrates the happi- 
ness of married life with twelve chil- 
dren and the second of the same with 
but one child to the score. It is an 
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interesting contrast and comparison. 

Six years ago we laughed over Mag- 
gie-no-Doubt and now, Maggie is back 
with her Irish wit and by the same 
token her Irish gift of tears, describing 
two decades of her life as the wife 
of an Army Officer whom she calls 
Thomas Dubbleyoo. Thomas’s assign- 
ments carried him and his family from 
the shores of the Atlantic to the wilds 
of Texas and back again with chro- 
matic degrees of discomfort and com- 
parative luxury. Quarters at Fort Mur- 
phy included a living-room thirty-five 
by twenty-five, a sixteen-window bed- 
room and seven lavatories in a row 
which Maggie labeled Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, etc. Quarters in the 
Great Smokies offered one room and 
no water except what could be toted 
up the mountainside. In contrast there 
were lush seasons in Washington and 
riding to hounds in Maryland. 

Maggie was no angel, but her in- 
domitable humor, her sense of home 
and especially her love for Thomas 
cast a glory on every hearth. Christ- 
mas was always a festival and the one 
spent at a Texas camp is a delightful 
pastiche of Hispano-American folk 
customs. 

Both of these books are refreshing, 
like breezes blown over clover-fields; 
especially refreshing if your recent 
sniffing has detected much that was 
not clover-scented. 


MARGUERITE P. CorcorAN. 


Peace of Soul. By Fulton J. Sheen. 
New York: Whittlesey House. $3.00. 
This book, fruit of wide reading, 

deep study, rich experience, keen ob- 

servation, may be considered either as 

a course of sermons packed with 

science and philosophy or as a series 

of lectures packed with religion and 
theology. Aware of the recent tumult 
occasioned by his own public state- 
ments, the author is at pains to make 
clear his conviction that some mental 
diseases may be cured by psychiatry; 
but he also insists that the clinic is no 
substitute for the confessional. His 
general purpose is to show to what ex- 
tent the soul in search of peace may 
look to psychotherapy for help and to 
what extent it must depend upon re- 
ligion. He assembles his data skill- 
fully, co-ordinating the various ele- 
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ments into an organized and balanced 
whole; and he puts his finger on an im- 
portant truth, frequently overlooked, 
that naming the source of mental dis- 
turbances is not quite the same as ef- 
fecting the cure. 

To be sure, some of Monsignor 
Sheen’s statements will be set aside as 
unconvincing, others may be easily 
misunderstood; but many readers will 
find this to be the book they have been 
waiting for. As it stands it is a good 
sized volume that will look like fairly 
heavy reading to the average person— 
a fact which will make for limited suc- 
cess in carrying its message to those 
who need it most. If the author would 
publish a summary with index, it 
could confidently be classed as re- 
quired reading for all psychiatrists 
and as recommended reading for all 
persons who are searching for peace 
of soul. JOSEPH MCSORLEY. 


Seeds of Contemplation. By Thomas 
Merton. Norfolk, Conn.: New Di- 
rections. $3.00. 

The author of this remarkable book, 
the fastest selling this firm has ever 
had, was received into the Church in 
January, 1942, and ordained deacon in 
March, 1949. He is still pursuing his 
preparation for the priesthood at the 
Trappist Abbey of Gethsemani, preoc- 
cupied meanwhile with thoughts that 
are more or less in the minds of all 
contemplatives. Modestly he speaks of 
his treatment of the higher levels of 
the life of prayer as one that could be 
written by any monk. In substance the 
description is correct; but the present 
author has his own distinctive char- 
acteristic, too. A gifted minor poet, an 
American writing for Americans, a stu- 
dent familiar with the world’s best 
writings, he has also spent years medi- 
tating on the treasured spiritual heri- 
tage handed down through generations 
of philosophers, theologians, saints. 

If in style he is sometimes casual or 
emphatic, or sweeping, if he has not 
always been alert to possible danger 
from the roving meticulous eye of a 
professional theologian, there is still 
nothing in his pages which could not 
be remedied easily enough by edito- 
rial revision. His book can be of ex- 
traordinary value to a large percentage 
of that immense public which became 
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acquainted with him through the me- 
dium of The Seven Storey Mountain— 
a book that has now passed the 170,000 
mark. JosEPH McSoRLEy. 


A Tree of Night and Other Stories. By 
Truman Capote. New York: Ran- 
dom House. $2.75. 

From the evidence of his first novel 
and the Cecil Beaton portrait on this 
present dust jacket, which poses young 
Mr. Capote as a bit of werewolf bait 
somewhere in between a more eldritch 
Peter Pan and a more youthful Peter 
Lorre, one might suspect, a priori, a 
corrupt, if not a depraved sensibility. 
Actually Mr. Capote’s sensibility is 
more decadent than either corrupt or 
depraved. His is the world of South- 
ern Gothic that begins, for American 
literature, with the cypress-haunted 
cemeteries of Poe. It is a distinct pity 
that, for the second time, his publish- 
ers seem hell-bent on suggesting that 
their latest prodigy specializes in the 
sort of book Ogden Nash so wittily 
denominates “The Confessions of 
Count Mowgli de Sade,” since only one 
of the eight stories included here, “The 
Headless Hawk,” would confirm such 
an impression. 

Capote’s imaged world is as beauti- 
ful as a water moccasin, and as poi- 
sonous. A Freudian critic would call 
it a world of infantile regression; a 
sinister underwater universe populat- 
ed by monstrous children, expression- 
istic automata, and zombie adults, all 
viewed obliquely through the bang- 
shaded eyes of a Louisiana Caligari- 
Hoffmann. Sometimes, as in “Children 
on Their Birthdays,” these enfants ter- 
ribles seem almost akin to Plupy Shute, 
if not Tom Sawyer; then the miasma 
settles down again and we realize that 
they are only lifelike goblins in an 
evil modern fairy tale with much of 
Andersen’s strange beauty and some- 
thing more than that Dane’s decadence. 

There can be no doubt of Capote’s 
evocative magic. At its best, as in 
“Miriam,” it is hauntingly successful. 
Only it is invariably black magic. For 
all his brilliance he, like his best char- 
acters, seems a sick and terrified child, 
and one who has great success get- 
ting his nightmares down on paper. 
Here are dreams such as James’s little 
boy, in The Turn of the Screw, might 
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have had. And the inevitable question 
arises: will there be anything left 
when Mr. Capote, if he ever does, fi- 
nally awakens from his dream of 
Brahma? CuHar_es A. BraDy. 


The Road Between. By James T. Far- 
rell. New York: The Vanguard 
Press. $3.50. 

Presumably Mr. Farrell hopes that 
this volume will help to do for Bernard 
Carr what the trilogy did for Studs 
Lonigan and the tetralogy did for 
Danny O’Neill. Whether or not it is 
autobiographical, its hero resembles 
the author in various respects. Born 
rebel, resenting his poverty, his Chi- 
cago Irish family and his Catholic 
training, he develops antagonisms to- 
ward every group that he encounters; 
and, although quick to sense the de- 
fects of his neighbors, he never gives a 
helping hand or offers encouraging 
suggestions—like an able diagnostician 
quite disinterested in therapeutics. 

It is Mr. Farrell’s declared purpose 
to present “a precise, detailed, and ob- 
jective picture of certain features of 
the so-called American Way of Life.” 
In pursuit of this aim, he sneaks 
around bedrooms and such places with 
a candid camera and a candid dicta- 
phone; and he makes use of an imagi- 
nary X-ray machine which reveals vile 
thoughts and beastly motives. His 
characters are consistently tainted 
with disillusion, if not despair; and so 
often they speculate upon the sexual re- 
lationship between their own parents 
that a psychiatrist would be moved to 
ask at how early an age Mr. Farrell first 
learned about the prurient sin of Ham. 

Here is an author bent on inoculat- 
ing his readers with profound suspi- 
cion of their fellow mortals. The 
reading of his books is a distasteful ex- 
perience which may harm many per- 
sons, but can hardly benefit anyone. 
True, a Philadelphia court recently 
classified some of his writings as not 
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FicTION: From the City, from the 
Plough. By Alexander Baron (New 
York: Ives Washburn. $2.75). This 
is the life story of the “Fifth Battalion 
of the Wessex Regiment.” (And by the 
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too obscene for general circulation and 
even described them as fit reading for 
the Judge’s daughters. But it is reas- 
suring to remember what Mr. Alfred 
Noyes said of the literary pundits who 
make vile books into best sellers: “The 
civilized and sensitive have too long al- 
lowed themselves to be intimidated by 
these dull and dirty people.” 
JosEPH McSor Ley. 


19 Stories. By Graham Greene. New 

York: Viking Press. $2.75. 

In a brief note prefacing his 19 Sto- 
ries, Graham Greene speaks straight- 
forwardly: “I am only too conscious 
of the defects of these stories, written 
at long intervals between 1929 and 
1948. The short story is an exacting 
form which I have never properly 
practised: I present these tales merely 
as the by-products of a novelist’s ca- 
reer.” As a matter of fact, one of the 
stories is the first part of a novel which 
he began in 1936 and never got around 
to finishing. Others of the stories are 
seemingly crude first drafts. 

Well, how does this affect the read- 
ing value? The truth is, that even with 
all the listed debits, Greene can keep 
you interested. His bared-to-the-bone 
prose is sometimes concerned with ad- 
venture cum horror, sometimes with 
the basic reactions of unsaintly mor- 
tals to the fundamentals of right and 
wrong. Incidentally, a current literary 
fad is analyzing the theological exacti- 
tude of Greene’s writings. This collec- 
tion shows a vivid awareness of the 
basic verities; some of the pieces are 
more concerned with them than oth- 
ers, a few do not touch upon them at 
all. Of particular note is the tale of a 
young boy’s terror; the story of a girl 
who flees from a dull home to a man 
who offers her suicide; the account of 
a ten-year-old who, just at the last mo- 
ment, refuses to betray the sacred Host 
even for a greatly desired toy railroad. 

Mary SANDROCK. 


NOTICES 


way, it seems less than sporting for 
the English chronicler of an English 
battalion to introduce a solitary Irish- 
man from the Liverpool slums and 
make him the meanest scoundrel of 
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them all.) It tells how six hundred 
country boys and city men, with a 
sprinkling of hardened veterans from 
the African campaigns, were in three 
months welded into a fighting force 
ready for hell or high water—and then 
annihilated. Like some of the most 
popular tales that came out of World 
War I, this deftly presents practically 
every type of soldier and reveals the 
methods which transform an aver- 
age man into a ferocious fighter quickly 
and successfully. Naturally, we find 
no “plaster saints”; we come upon no 
less viciousness than courage; coarse 
words are matched by coarse deeds. 
And when everything has been said 
that could contribute to a sense of 
nauseating horror, the action moves on 
relentlessly to its frightful climax. The 
last hundred of the Battalion spent 
their final hour keeping an enemy am- 
bush busy until the British armor 
could get by. When at dawn the birds 
on the hillside began singing in the 
treetops, there was no other sound. 
The God-Seeker. By Sinclair Lewis 
(New York: Random House. $3.50). 


This story deals with the religious 
growth of Aaron Gaad, a young New 


Englander, who experienced religion 
at a camp meeting, and then devoted 
himself to missionary work among 
Sioux and Ojibwa aborigines in the 
area now incorporated in the State of 
Minnesota. Mellowed somewhat by the 
passing years, but still ready at times 
to relapse into his old habit of biting 
irony, Mr. Sinclair gives us rather 
uncomplimentary sketches of Protes- 
tant missionaries, government agents, 
unscrupulous traders. His references 
to Catholics are, on the whole, sym- 
pathetic. But his own “faith” seems 
to be limited to a vague religiosity. 
The Wastrel. By Frederic Wakeman 
(New York: Rinehart & Co. $2.75). 
The author of The Hucksters uses as 
framework for a new story the all- 
night drift of a neurotic playboy and 
his manly little son blown into the 
sea by an exploding launch. Some- 
times consciously and sometimes in 
semi-nightmare, the man recalls the 
chief espisodes of his erratic career 
—a device which enables the author 
to dwell upon highly colored, some- 
times vulgar reminiscences of a lust- 
ful, irreligious alcoholic. With father 
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and son at last lying exhausted on the 
shore, we are left to form our own 
opinions on various ethical, social and 
theological problems that have been 
raised. 

The Fires of Spring. By James A. 
Michener (New York: Random House. 
$3.50). The reviewers have been rath- 
er rough with Mr. Michener—not with- 
out reason. An earlier book gave us 
pictures of the South Pacific in war- 
time, realistic, tough, sometimes he- 
roic. The new ambitious novel seems 
run - of -the- mill by contrast. Most 
readers will soon tire of the hero who 
moves from a poorhouse to an amuse- 
ment park, to a college, to a Chautau- 
qua circuit, to the editorial office of a 
literary pulp factory in Greenwich 
Village. Except for its lurid exposé 
of the sex-magazine-mass-production 
racket, the book is quite without value 
—even though the author makes des- 
perate attempts to stimulate interest 
by dragging a toothless old exhibition- 
ist into the midst of a swimming party, 
by picturing a pervert invading a little 
boy’s bedroom, and by introducing 
much other nastiness. Certainly the 
volume is one which should not be left 
lying around in any respectable home. 
Cut by an expert, it might possibly be 
turned into a cheap movie saleable at 
“thirty cents until 1:00 P. M.,” but it 
hardly merits presentation as a 500- 
page book at $3.50. 

Cutlass Empire. By F. Van Wyck 
Mason (Garden City: Doubleday & Co. 
$3.00). After a period of research in 
the London Colonial Records Office 
and other official sources, the author 
produced this bulky exhibit of seven- 
teenth century pirates engaged in or- 
gies of looting, torturing, raping, blas- 
phemy. The not-so-decent jacket and 
the fact that the book deals with cut- 
lass-swinging buccaneers gives fair 
warning that the recital of the notori- 
ous Henry Morgan’s adventures is not 
intended for squeamish readers; but 
nothing leads us to expect from Mr. 
Mason a nasty display of small-town, 
Protestant bigotry—which is some- 
times also nauseating, as for example, 
on page 74. 

The Hour of Truth. By David David- 
son (New York: Random House. 
$3.00). In the anomalous, poetic par- 
lance of the bull ring, la hora de verdad 
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is the strategic moment when the torea- 
dor’s sword pierces the bull in a vital 
spot. David Davidson cleverly paral- 
lels this dramatic thrust with the hour 
of destiny in the life of his hero, Wil- 
liam Harmon, who has come to near 
defeat in his family relationships and 
must parry the debacle by seeking re- 
adjustment in a completely new locale. 
This happens to be Alba, a small South 
American Republic. Here, amid the 
horrific beauty of lush vegetation, dis- 
ease-infested swamps and politically 
rotten natives (“living was only a state 
that must be endured until death’), 
Harmon labors with a group of “eter- 
nal runaways” to bring about in his 
official role of associate director what 
is ironically called hemispheric soli- 
darity. How he finds his Hour of Truth 
and the ensuing consequences are di- 
vulged in a novel marked by graphic 
description, keen perception of char- 
acter, and swift-moving plot which 
makes very interesting reading for the 
emotionally mature. 

The Chain. By Paul I. Wellman (Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. 
$3.00). This is a highly dramatic 
story of one man’s influence on Jeri- 
cho, the same city on the Kansas 
plains that figured in Mr. Wellman’s 
last novel, The Walls of Jericho. In 
John Carlisle the author has drawn a 
dominant character, entirely convinc- 
ing. The conflict starts when Father 
Carlisle, an Anglican clergyman en- 
deavoring to live the austere life of the 
early Christian Church, becomes the 
pastor of the wealthy congregation at 
St. Albans. The crisis is acute because 
the population trend has shifted and 
the district in which the church stands 
has been taken over by the poor. The 
vestry agrees that St. Albans should 
be sold and a new church erected. 
Father Carlisle, on the contrary, holds 
strongly to the opinion that the church 
should minister to the needy. Sensa- 
tional incidents ensue, and mob vio- 
lence results in the young clergyman’s 
death. Then the people come to real- 
ize his power for good and his plans 
are carried out. Mr. Wellman’s theme 
is sound enough, but the development 
is meretricious at times, and we are 
left with the impression that the spir- 
itual influence has scarcely touched 
these people. 
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RELIGION: France Pagan? The Mis- 
sion of Abbé Godin. By Maisie Ward 
(New York: Sheed & Ward. $3.00). 
Some six years ago, the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Paris—who remembers Pius 
XI.’s statement that the scandal of the 
nineteenth century was the loss of the 
working man to the Church—request- 
ed the Abbé Godin to prepare a re- 
port on religious conditions in France. 
That report of which at least 100,000 
copies were sold, is translated with 
slight modifications in the volume 
named above; and Maisie Ward has 
added a sketch of the Abbé. This book 
forms an enlightening comment upon 
the picture of Godin presented by 
Sally Whelan Cassidy in our April 
issue. The reader perceives that the 
new apostolic developments in France 
need to be studied all over the world. 

Revolution in a City Parish. By Abbé 
G. Michonneau (Oxford, England: 
Blackfriars Publications. 7s.6d.) In 
substance this book is a report from 
the front line of the campaign to ad- 
vance the faith in France. It comes 
from a pastor who, in the opinion 
of Cardinal Suhard, ranks among 
France’s religious leaders. The book 
appeared first in Rencontres, that se- 
ries of essays which took the place of 
the religious periodicals suppressed by 
the Germans during the occupation; 
and each chapter was elaborated out 
of conversations held by the pastor 
and his co-workers. Exasperated by 
the too common “armchair approach 
to the ministry,” these men put down 
in black and white the method they 
pursued to renew Christianity among 
the de-Christianized French prole- 
tariat. As Archbishop Cushing points 
out, they have presented us with a 
pattern for advancing the boundaries 
of the living Church everywhere. 

The Passion of the Infant Christ. By 
Caryll Houselander (New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $1.75). That enthusiastic 
section of the public which gave so 
warm a welcome to five earlier books 
by the author named above will renew 
their enjoyment in the pages of the 
present volume, which focuses atten- 
tion on the Divine Infancy as lived in 
the members of the Mystical Body. 
Miss Houselander’s unusual gifts are 
here again well in evidence; so that 
again the idealism of Catholic spirit- 
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ual teaching is presented in a style that 
impresses by originality, pleases by 
simple poetic beauty and at times 
brings us sharply to attention by stern 
application of high principles. 

John England ... American Christo- 
pher. By Dorothy Fremont Grant (Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co. $2.75). 
Relying upon Monsignor Guilday and 
Father O’Brien as the main support of 
her work, the skillful and industrious 
author of the book above named has 
undertaken again to interest Ameri- 
can readers in heroic figures of the 
past. The subject of her biography 
is that great pioneer Bishop of Charles- 
ton, who coming here from Ireland in 
1820, carved out so quickly for him- 
self a niche in America’s Hall of Fame. 
Mrs. Grant aims to make Bishop Eng- 
land better known than he would be 
if the story of his life were to remain 
within the covers of scholarly vol- 
umes. Her book is intended for the 
use of the general reader. Unfortu- 
nately it contains no table of contents; 
but she partly compensates for this de- 
fect by a very full chronology. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Pollsters. Pub- 


lic Opinion, Politics, and Democratic 
Leadership. By Lindsay Rogers (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.75). If you 
can scan the chapter titles of this book 
and then read no further, you must be 
an apathetic sort of person. Stirred 
by The Great Boner of November, 
1948, the author makes use of that dra- 
matic episode to aim sharp criticism 
at familiar figures and prevalent meth- 
ods in the field of public opinion; and 
he formulates arguments which should 
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—although they surely will not—re- 
duce to silence the still articulate poll- 
sters. Ranging much farther than his 
title would indicate, the Professor of 
Public Law at Columbia University 
gives what almost deserves to be called 
a theory of democratic government. 
From time to time he brightens his in- 
formative, but never ponderous, study 
with a punch line—telling us for ex- 
ample, that the pollsters have been 
taking in each other’s washing. He 
reminds us that a Frenchman has 
called statistics a means of being pre- 
cise about matters of which you still 
remain ignorant. One wishes that the 
author would go to work on Mr. Kin- 
sey before that much publicized pur- 
veyor of pseudo-scientific information 
completes his next volume. 

Une Hérésie Fantéme, l’Américanisme. 
Par Felix Klein (Paris: Librairie Plon. 
450 fr.). The book named above ap- 
peared in Paris on the first of April 
and arrived in this country too late 
to be fully reviewed in our present 
issue. It forms a sort of supplemen- 
tary volume to the reminiscences of 
the Abbé Klein, now eighty-seven years 
of age, and it describes the course of 
the controversy which first broke out 
at Fribourg in August, 1897. Coming 
from one of the conspicuous figures in 
the case and enriched with quota- 
tions from valuable documents, it takes 
an important place in the literature of 
the celebrated dispute which included 
quarrels at the Catholic University at 
Washington, the so-called “German- 
American” conflict and profound divi- 
sions in the episcopate both of France 
and of America. 
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